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| \ NOTICE TO READER, 

When you finish reading this magazine, 
place a one-cent stamp on this notice, 
mail the magazine, and it will be placed 
in the hands of our soldiers or sailors 
destined to proceed overseas. 

NO WRAPPING—NO ADDRESS. 


Le —— ee 
. A. §. Burleson, Pestmaster General 
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THE DAY OF SERBIA—JUNE 16 
i From a French poster for Serbian war relief on the anniversary of the battle of Kossovo. See page 32 
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JOSEPH J. WEBER, for the past three and 


one-half years executive secretary of the 
Committee on Hospitals of the New York 
State Charities’ Aid Association, resigned 
recently to become assistant director of the 
Boston Dispensary and eastern representa- 
tive of the Modern Hospital magazine. 


ON MONDAY the House of Representatives 
passed the measure that establishes an elabo- 
rate system of vocational re-education for 
soldiers and sailors. ‘This measure, which 
had already passed the Senate, carries an 
appropriation of $2,000,000. Under it, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, co- 
operating with the Department of Labor, is 
instructed to arrange for the placing of re- 
habilitated soldiers in civil employment. 


THE Trammell-Keating minimum wage bill 
for the District of Columbia has been. re- 
ported from committee and is now before 
the House. This bill provides for a mini- 
mum wage for women workers in special in- 
dustries after careful study of the occupa- 
tion by a board composed of employers, em- 
ployes and the public. It has been intro- 
duced as a war time measure by the District 
Consumers’ League. 


THE Club Worker, a monthly magazine 
published by the National League of Wo- 
men Workers, with headquarters at 35 West 
30 street, New York city, has issued its first 
number. It is designed to interest persons 
active in club work for young people, par- 
ticularly girls. The Mav number outlines 
the aims and ideals of the League, which 
is made up of a number of state organiza- 
tions formed of non-sectarian, self-governing 
and self-supporting clubs. 


THE New York Building Managers’ Asso- 
ciation has expressed its intention to give 
preferential employment to maimed. and dis- 
charged soldiers and to dependents of men 
in the military service. The members of this 
association manage several hundred large 
ofice buildings in the borough of Mianhat- 
tan. The Survey in its issue of May 18 
published a general discussion of the prob- 
lems involved in reabsorbing crippled sol- 
diers into industry, by James P. Munroe, 
vice-president of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. 


NOT a dissenting voice was raised against 
the use of self-government in boys’ clubs, at 
the annual conference of the Boys’ Club 
Federation in Philadelphia last month. ‘The 
opinion was general that in order to carry 
out the aim of hoys’ club work—defined as 
“character building for citizenship’—it- is 
essential that the plan of self-government on 
the basis of the national, state or municipal 
form of government be introduced. ‘The 
reason given was that only by actually per- 
forming the duties of citizenship and them- 
selves carrying out the theory of government, 
can the members of a boys’ club fully and 
early comprehend the meaning of citizenship. 


THE Rockefeller Foundation announced two 
appropriations last week intended to be of 
assistance in war work. One of these, for 
$25,000, is intended to make possible a 
demonstration of a plan of adequate care 
and entertainment of Negro troops in a 
typical war camp community. This, it is 


hoped, will arouse other war camp com- 
.unities where Negro troops are stationed 
to start similar work. The other appropria- 
tion, for $35,000, is to help in applying a 
prozram of social hygiene to a typical war 
camp community; this, too, is only a demon- 
stration. The work will be conducted by 
the American Social Hygiene Association. 


LCUIS NEWTON ROBINSON, professor of 
economics at Swarthmore College, has been 
made chief probation officer of the Phila- 
delphia Municipal Court, succeeding Hen- 
rietta S. Addison, who has gone to Washing- 
ton as assistant to Jane Deeter Rippin, di- 
rector of the section on women and girls of 
the War Department’s Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities. The appointment of 
Professor Robinson. by Judge Charles L. 
Brown is regarded as particularly fitting. 
Professor Robinson is a student of penology 
and in 1913 was appointed a member and 
secretary of the Pennsylvania State Penal 
Commission, which made its report to the 
legislature in 1915. Professor Robinson is 
thirty years old. 


THE New York Committee on After Care of 
Infantile Paralysis is making a public ap- 
peal for $100,000 toward its service of treat- 
ment for 1918. This committee assumes 
supervision of the treatment of cases that 
haye passed the infectious stage, with a 
view to restoring the patient, if possible, to 
a normal use of his limbs. Since the epi- 
demic in 1916 and up to March 1, 1918, 8,013 
cases have been referred to it and 1,992 
patients reported as cured. Authorities agree 
that it is necessary that the treatment be con- 
ducted energetically for at least two years, 
and cases have been reported where there 
has not been complete recovery in ten years. 
The Rockefeller Foundation has appropriated 
$16,000 to the committee’s work. 


THE National War Work Council of the 
Y. M. C. A. announced last week that, be- 
tween May 1, 1917, and March 31, 1918, it 
had spent $10,168,710 for overseas purposes. 
The largest item was over $8,000,000, spent 
on work with, the American expeditionary 
forces in England and France. For work in 
the French army $1,197,000 was spent; in the 
Russian army, $131,500; and among prison- 
ers of war, $238,914. The total expenditures 
for the period ending March 31 were slight- 
ly over $20,000,000. The statement declared 
also that 115,000,000 cigarettes, 9,913,000 
cigars, 2,000,000 packages of chewing gum 
and 30,000,000 cans of preserved fruit were 
among the articles distributed by the Y. M. 
C. A. among the expeditionary forces. 


A SERIES of clergymen’s summer institutes 
to study how the churches may make the best 
use of their opportunities for war service 
has been announced by the National Com- 
mittee on the Churches and the Moral Aims 
of the War. The institutes will be held at 
universities and colleges in a dozen or more 
states during the summer vacation. The 
first institute will be held at Nashville, 
Tenn., under the auspices of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, June 12 and 13. Others thus far ar- 
ranged will be at: Demarest, Ga., Piedmont 
College, June 24-25; Hampton, Va. (col- 
ored), July 2-3; Talladega, Ala., Talladega 
College (colored), July 9-10; New Orleans, 
July 16-17; Amherst, Mass., Amherst Agri- 
cultural College, August 1-2; Bangor, Me., 
Bangor Theological Seminary, August 20-21. 


THE Educational Dramatic League has an- 
nounced the opening of a play school in New 
York city during July and August. The 
league believes that during the period of the 
war, when fathers are in the service and 
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NEWSPAPER WRITING IN HIGH ScHooLs. Con- 
taining an outline for the use of teachers. 
By L. N. Flint, professor of journalism and 
chairman of the department of journalism 
in the University of Kansas. Published as 
a bulletin from the department of journal- 
ism in the University of Kansas and print- 
ed at the department of journalism press. 

Wuat THE War Means TO Epucation. A 
convocation address, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., February 
22, 1918. By James Phinney Munroe. 
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Bureau of Publication No. 31. U. S. De- 
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Sips. Commonwealth of Australia Quar- 
antine Service. Service Publication No. 15. 
By C. L. Park, M. B., Ch. B., D. P. H., 
chief quarantine officer general, Tasmania. 
Published under the authority of the Min- 
ister for Trade and Customs, 1917. Gov- 
ernment printer, Albert J. Mullett, Mel- 
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every one should know about war legisla- 
tion. By Robert Eugene Cushman, Ph.D., 
instructor in political science. Published 
by the University of Illinois under the di- 
recticn of the war committee, Urbana. 
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TION? Research report No. 6, May, 1918. 
National Industrial Conference Board, 15 
Beacon street, Boston. Report on Wel- 
fare Work in Bridgeport and Elsewhere. 
The Manufacturers’ Association of the 
City of Bridgeport, Inc. Press of Brewer- 
Colgan Co., 1918. 

THE Famiry oF THE NEUROSYPHILITIC. By 
Harry C. Solomon, M. D., investigator of 
brain syphilis, Massachusetts commission 
on mental diseases. The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 50 Union 
square, New York city. 

Jeanie Wells Went- 

worth, special investigator, department of 

public works, Manhattan, member of the 
market committee of the Borough of Man- 
hattan, New York city. Reprinted from 
the Journal of the American Association 
for Promoting Hygiene and Public Baths, 
January, 1918. 
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The Lost Division 
By Herbert Adolphus Miller 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, OBERLIN COLLEGE 


HE author of this article is one of the few civilians who have first-hand knowledge of our train- 
ing camps and at the same time an intimate acquaintance with the attitude of the different na- 


tionalities that constitute so large an element of our army. 


At a time like this, when many people are 


earnestly advocating American intervention in Russia for the purpose of reconstituting an eastern front 
against the Central empires, he points out another means of achieving this end which would at the 


same time set up a permanent barrier against Germany's annexationist aims. 


Close at hand, in our 


midst, he finds the human material for stirring the revolutionary movement from Baltic to Adriatic 
and thus directly furthering the war and peace aims of the Allies —Editor. 


HEN war was declared against Austria-Hun- 

gary last December, the subject nations, i. e., 

Czechs, Slovaks, Rumanians and Jugo-Slavs, 

were not put in the same enemy class as the 
Germans. About the end of January the War Department, 
wishing to be just and humane in not forcing them to fight 
contrary to their wishes and against their own people, issued 
an order to all the camps that all alien enemies, meaning all 
subjects of Germany and Austria-Hungary, might have the 
privilege of honorable discharge. “This order included only 
men who had taken only their first naturalization papers and 
those who, in the confusion of the first draft, had got into 
the army without any papers at all and thus were still subjects 
of the country of their birth. 

At this time I went to Camp Sherman, Ohio, not knowing 
of the order but feeling that the non-English-speaking soldiers 
ought to have the privilege of hearing the meaning of the war 
and America’s attitude explained to them by men who speak 
their own language. Such instruction has been given ex- 
tensively to the English-speaking soldiers, but in Camp Sher- 
man at this time thirty-five languages other than English were 
spoken by nearly one-third of the soldiers, the largest groups 
being Polish, Czecho-Slovak, Jugo-Slav and Rumanian. With 
the exception of the Russian Poles, these were all technically 
alien enemies. ‘The commander of the depot brigade to which 
these soldiers had all been transferred withheld the execution 
of the order for discharge until meetings could be held before 
the segregated national groups, as I felt sure that if loyal 
speakers could talk to these men in their own language very 
few of them would claim their discharge. 

When it was explained to these men that America’s fight 
for freedom was the same as their own long struggle in EKu- 
rope for freedom, the result was nothing short of amazing. 
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It had been the policy of the camp to mix the men who 
speak the various languages in the same barracks, thinking 
that in this way the most homogeneous results could be ob- 
tained. But their officers, both commissioned and non-com- 
missioned, not understanding their language, classified them 
all as Austrians and looked upon them with disdain and sus- 
picion. At this camp and others, whenever transfers were 
called for, the captains selected their non-English-speaking 
soldiers as the most undesirable and sent them away. At one 
camp where there were 3,000 studying English, 1,853 were 
transferred at one time. 

This attitude on the part of the authorities was understood 
and resented bitterly by the men, who constantly felt the 
prejudice and the discrimination. 

The meetings which were held at this time were the first 
sign of recognition and understanding interest on the part of 
the authorities. At the Czecho-Slovak meeting two cornetists 
had been found who could play the Slovak patriotic hymn; 
Hei Slovane. ‘The men joined in the singing. ‘The singing 
of this hymn is forbidden in the Austrian army, and hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of soldiers had actually been put to 
death for singing it. One Slovak told me that in his village 
in Hungary civilians had been sentenced to three years in 
prison for singing it. The liberty to sing this hymn with 
the cooperation of the military authorities showed clearly the 
totally different relation which they bore to the American 
army than to that of Austria, and they now felt that they 
could freely do what they had always dreamed of doing, 
namely, fight the oppressors of their native land. Many who 
had become discouraged by their treatment in the army 
through unsympathetic environment enthusiastically decided 
to refuse an honorable discharge. 

One captain told me that he had fourteen men in his com- 
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pany who had applied for discharge. One morning the ser- 
geant came to him and said: “Captain, some men want to 


speak to you,” and in filed thirteen of the fourteen men. He 
asked what they wanted, and they replied: ‘We have had 
4 meeting and changed our minds about the discharge.” And 


being asked if they wanted non-combatant service or take any- 
thing the army required, they replied: ‘We want to fight 
for America.” At the Rumanian meeting, before the speaker 
had finished, the soldiers circulated a paper refusing discharge, 
which was at once signed by one hundred and forty-two out 
of two hundred and twenty, and it was expected that almost 
all the rest would follow before the end of the week. All 
but three of these Rumanians were subjects of Hungary. 

Of the nearly one thousand Czecho-Slovaks at least 95 per 
cent stayed, many of whom, of course, had never thought of 
leaving the army. One of the most eager had three brothers 
in the Austrian army and two in the Russian army. ‘The 
Czecho-Slovaks were expected to be the most lukewarm. At 
the close of their meeting, when asked how many would re- 
main, 75 per cent jumped to their feet. One of their speak- 
ers was a sergeant whose uncle had recently been appointed 
field marshal of the Austrian army. A Rumanian who had 
left a job at ten dollars a day, which now paid sixteen dollars, 
said he would not leave the army for one hundred thousand 
dollars. Many of the men had written that they were com- 
ing home and had sent for their civilian clothes. After the 
meetings the Y. M. C. A. sold three times as many special 
delivery stamps as usual and helped do up many suits to be 
returned home. One man from Ukrainia said: “Them 
damn Germans must get out of our country. “They want to 
eat up the Slavish people, but I go fight them myself.” 

It is difficult for us in America to realize that Austria is 
a country to which very few subjects have any loyalty, and 
that most of the immigrants who come from that country are 
here seeking not merely an opportunity to make a living, but 
an avenue to freedom. ‘This is indicated by the fact already 
cited, that of the two hundred and twenty Rumanians all but 
three were from Hungary and that all the Serbians in America 
come from Austria rather than Serbia. During all the years 
in which England, France and Russia have been, now in 
triendly, now in antagonistic relations with Germany, the 
Czechs have been constantly struggling to get free from Ger- 
man domination. Among the Jugo-Slavs and Rumanians the 
possibility of the struggle for freedom is of more recent de- 
velopment, but is rapidly becoming well organized and vig- 
orous. 


A Slovenian’s Letter 


WHILE it is true that some of these men might still love the 
land of their birth, and be intimidated by published threats 
of execution if captured, and confiscation of the property of 
their relatives if they help America, yet this does not begin to 
offset the genuine religious zeal of large numbers for engaging 
in the fight for freedom. No finer expression has been made, 
1 think, than that contained in the following letter to his 
brother, written from Camp Sherman at the time of my visit, 
by a Slovenian: 


. . I received the civil clothes sent me from Cleveland, and at 
the same time a thought occurred to me which never left me—that 
I should feel ashamed to leave the army and go back to civil life. 
Indeed, how I love my young, healthy life; how I long to be free 
again, going on my own ways without hearing the command of 
another. But, alas, am I justified to think of my own liberty and 
happy life when the moment is here that calls on every young mau 
to bring liberty to others? Away, you selfish thoughts! On into 
the battle! I am a Slovene myself, and my fathers and grand- 
fathers never had any opportunity to fight for liberty. Indeed, they 
fought for hundreds of years under the command of the Hapsburgs 
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to continue slavery and tyranny. . 
life, I shall not return to my happy home until the day has come 
when I can proudly see the liberated Jugo-Slavia in a liberated 
world. Then I shall return, conscious that I have done my bit. If 


I shall perish—I am afraid I will—let it be so; the only thing 


I am sorry about is that I don’t possess hundreds of lives, giving 
them all for liberty. 


Dear brother, the suit of clothes you sent me I sold today for ~ 


thirty dollars to a man who thinks less than I do. 


A similar spirit is expressed in the petition sent to President | 


Wilson by the Czech soldiers at Camp Sherman, begging the 
privilege of fighting for the cause of freedom.* 

The tragedy of the situation was precipitated by the next 
ruling of the War Department. After the men at Camp 
Sherman, in numbers reaching at least two thousand, had re- 
fused to take their honorable discharge, a proportion certainly 
greater than would have been the case if equally easy dis- 
charge had been open to the rank and file of other soldiers— 
the War Department issued the undiscriminating order for- 
bidding all soldiers who were not full citizens from 
training for fighting. Instead, it detailed them to all sorts 
of fatigue duty, which means kitchen police and other forms 
of labor to which men are detailed for punishment. If we 
assume an average of a thousand such men in each of the 
thirty-two cantonments—and it will undoubtedly average that 
number—the total is equal to more than a full division lost to 
the fighting strength of our army, and thousands more at 
home, potentially supporters, now completely discouraged by 
America’s inability to understand their deepest purposes. 


Kissed His Rifle 


THE Slovenian who wrote the above letter, when his hope 
of fighting for freedom had been dashed by the new order, 
in desperation wrote that he could not stand it much longer 
to be treated as an enemy and that he would either commit 
suicide or desert, saying that “‘life had been made a hell for 
him just because he had had the bad luck to be born in 
Austria.” He is but one of thousands of men, of whom I 
personally know many, with his zeal, now suffering his dis- 
appointment. One said: “I have spoken with many Croats 
and Serbs about it and they all bitterly complain against the 
injustice and disregard to which they have been subjected by 
the military authorities.” One soldier, when they took his 
gun away from him, said that he came into the army to fight 
the Germans, not to be a slave. He refused to do any work, 
and the same evening, in desperation and disappointment, shot 
himself. A Czech, on surrendering his arms, kissed his rifle 
in the name of his country, and when asked by an officer why 
he had done this he answered: “You are taking away from 
us our only defense and our only weapon to fight for the 
liberty of the Slav peoples.” Another of them said that 
“America, with this kind of treatment in the camps, has lost 
the best and most enthusiastic patriots and soldiers. An 
American is just now learning what a German is, but we have 
known him and hated him from our cradle on.” One of the 
leaders of a national Slavic organization wrote me: “Our 
people are full of enthusiasm, but everybody is asking the 
same question: ‘What is the matter with Uncle Sam’s dis- 
position toward us?’”’ 

Two weeks ago our State Department, through Secretary 


1That between 300,000 and 500,000 Jugo-Slavs in this country are ready to 
join the United States army if allowed to do so, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee was told last week by Don Niko Grskovich and John J. Grgurevich. 
The former assured the committee that 50,000 would enlist immediately if 
Congress would enact a law giving them the status of friendly aliens, and that 
ultimately nearly 500,000 would fight under the stars and stripes. He also 
emphasized the tremendous effect which such action by the United States 
would have on the Jugo-Slavs now in the Austrian army, though entirely, out 
of sympathy with its war objects. Senator Hitchcock, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, hinted that a bill putting American Jugo-Slavs into the class of friendly 
aliens might result.—Eprror. : 


. Goodbye, my beloved young _ 
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Lansing, announced that the government of the United States 
was in sympathy with the national aspirations of the subject 
peoples of Austria-Hungary, and last week the Supreme Inter- 
Allied War Council at Versailles declared itself in favor of the 
independence of Poland and approved the position of the 
United States government. Almost immediately afterwards 
England recognized the Czecho-Slovak provisional govern- 
ment, as had previously been done by the French. 

In the United States are vast numbers of the representa- 
tives of these nations, and here the practical program of their 
future must be worked out, but so far our government has 
shown little understanding, and our general public infinitely 
less, of the whole situation. We have not permitted the en- 
listment of volunteers from any of these peoples in our army, 
and so they have been compelled to organize foreign legions 
at their own expense, which have been incorporated in the 
French army. The Poles have recruited from the United 
States and been obliged to organize them under Canadian ofh- 
cers in Canada. These Poles have volunteered to go to a 
foreign soil to fight under foreign officers for a country that 
does not exist, at a wage of seven cents a day. ‘They have 
left their families, many of whom have had to suffer the dis- 
grace of coming on American charity—all because we would 
not let them into our army and give them the advantage of 
American pay, allotment and insurance. “The Czecho-Slo- 
vaks and Jugo-Slavs have similar legions. One of my stu- 
dents, a senior, who had lived in America eight years but had 
not yet got his second papers, tried in every possible way to 
get into our army, but he could not, so he has gone to France 
with the Czech legion. I cannot imagine a better soldier 
than he would have made for us. 

Now that our State Department has adopted a new atti- 
tude toward the subject nations, it will be necessary for us to 
take the next step. But perhaps the first necessity is that we 
should study the map of eastern Europe, and when we do so 
we shall find that these people come from a region which 
constitutes a perfect barrier from the Baltic to the Adriatic 
against the ambition of the Germans. We have been seeing 
in the newspapers recently a great increase in the revolution- 
ary resistance which is being developed in Poland, Bohemia 
and the South Slavic regions, and we know that if the United 
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States comes out positively for these people the extent of these 
revolutions and the cooperation of the people of these coun- 
tries will be very greatly increased. But if we adopt the 
Prussian policy of trying to crush out the language, which is 
the dearest heritage of a people in subjection, instead of fur- 
nishing fuel for the revolutions we pour water upon them. 
One of the things which they most wish is the possibility of 
organizing military units in our army, of men who are not 
subject to the draft, and who would all speak the same lan- 
guage within the company, or regiment, or even division. “They 
should have their own insignia and be officered, so far as may 
be, by men who speak their own language or sympathetically 
understand their national aspirations. Not only would this 
have great military value, but its political significance would 
be much greater. 

Through the press and other sources of publication we must 
enlighten ignorance and uproot prejudice. “Through legisla- 
tion we must remove the galling restrictions which press in- 
discriminately upon aliens who are our natural allies and 
upon those who are our open enemies. Paderewski, speaking 
as a representative of the Poles, characterized the recent action 
cf the Connecticut legislature limiting the teaching of any 
language but English as “out-Prussianizing Prussia.” ‘The 
history, the ideals and traditions of age-long struggles for lib- 
erty which many of these peoples have been carrying on must 
be made known to Americans. We, in our turn, must con- 
vince them that our devotion to universal freedom and 
democracy is not an idle boast, and when they are once con- 
vinced we shall find them joining in a cooperation which can- 
not be over-estimated. More than one military man has told 
me that it may be the decisive factor in the winning of the 
war. 

Further, and perhaps no less important is the fact that this 
cooperation, which is the exact antithesis of the German 
method, will prepare the ground for more harmonious living 
together in the years to come. We still have our Prussians whe 
would crush out the dearest traditions of our immigrants. 
But Prussia and Austria have reaped hatred. We have here 
an opportunity to try the other way and may ourselves reap 
the direct benefit of the gratitude of peoples who have been 
understood and helped to freedom long denied them. 


|Our New Americans and War Activities 
By Alexander Whiteside 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE OF CITIZENS OF FOREIGN BIRTH 
LOAN COMMITTEE 


LIBERTY 


E have now, while the war is on, the best op- 
portunity we have ever had to put all of our 
people on the same human basis. Liberty bonds 
are an excellent method of approach. So is food 
conservation; so are war savings stamps; so is every other 
form of war activity. I know, from my own experience in 
these last two Liberty bond campaigns, working intimately 
and closely with twenty different races, that the idea of weld- 
ing these elements of our population into a splendid race of 


new Americans, loyal to our American ideals, is not a vision . 


that can never be realized, but a practical, concrete, human 
opportunity. If anyone doubts this let him do some such 
work himself. | 

At the end of the work described in this article, I under- 
took at the request of the Massachusetts Committee on Public 


AND DESCENT, NEW ENGLAND 


Safety, which in turn had been requested by the federal gov- 
ernment, to coordinate in Massachusetts the work now being 
done under the term of “‘Americanization,’ which has _be- 
come so familiar in the past year. We are at present devis- 
ing machinery to this end. We define Americanization as a 
program tending towards a common language, a common set 
of governmental, social and economic ideals and a common 
knowledge and understanding of the aims of the United 
States both in and after the war. Since the United States 
entered the war Americanization work in various parts of the 
country has been confined largely to efforts among the alien 
population. We in Massachusetts do not believe that this 
work should be so confined. We think that there are mil- 
lions of American citizens who are in just as much need of 
Americanization as millions of those who were not born in 
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the United States and who are not yet naturalized. In our 
opinion, there are few, if any, Americans who cannot become 
truer Americans. We therefore feel that Americanization 
work should be done among all and by all who have the true 
interests of the country at heart. 

In this article, however, I shall speak principally of the 
work done in Massachusetts among people of foreign extrac- 
tion in the last two Liberty loan campaigns and let this serve 
as an illustration of what is possible in every sort of war 
activity. 

At the request of the secretary of the treasury, Liberty loan 
committees in the various federal reserve districts organized 
campaigns among people speaking tongues other than English. 
In most districts the campaign was run by what was called 
the Foreign Language Division. In Massachusetts the com- 
mittee having this work in charge went under the name 
Massachusetts Citizens of Foreign Birth or Descent Liberty 
Loan Committee. 

Sixty-six per cent of the population of Massachusetts is 
foreign-born or of foreign-born parentage and about 33 per 
cent is foreign-born. Of course, these percentages include 
English, Scotch and Irish, but they indicate how far the com- 
monwealth has departed from the English stock that comprised 
over 90 per cent of its population in 1790, 


Organizing Citizens of Foreign Birth 


Durinec the first Liberty loan campaign no special effort 
was made to reach these more recent additions to our people. 
After the second campaign had been going about a week I 
was asked by the chairman of the New England Liberty Loan 
Committee to undertake this particular branch of the work 
and to organize the Committee of Citizens of Foreign Birth 
or Descent. As we had but three weeks in which to both or- 
ganize and work, we could not cover the field as comprehen- 
sively as necessary, but we found a most gratifying response 
from the thirteen distinct races among which we worked. 

With plenty of time to organize for the third campaign, 
we approached the matter with thoroughness and care, and 
formed a committee with headquarters in Boston. This com- 
mittee had on it representatives of nineteen different races, 
each having a national language. These were: Albanian, 
Armenian, Czech, Chinese, Danish, Finnish, French, Greek, 
Hungarian, Italian, Jewish, Lettish, Lithuanian, Norwegian, 
Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Swedish and Syrian. 

Our plan was simple. We formed a committee composed 
of four or five representatives of each race, who lived in or 
near Boston, so that they would be available for committee 
meetings. In addition to these members I picked a number 
of well-known men from various parts of Massachusetts 
whose names would carry weight but who were not required 
to attend meetings or do much work, and I then picked per- 
haps a dozen men who were available for work. The com- 
mittee thus formed consisted of over eighty individuals, with 
myself as chairman and a competent executive secretary. 

Representatives of each race were asked to choose the cities 
and towns in which there was any considerable group of their 
race and to nominate in each one of those places a local chair- 
man for their race. In all we covered between 125 and 150 
cities and towns. In each-of these there was a local chairman 
appointed by the New England Liberty Loan Committee in 
charge of all work in that municipality. These local chair- 


men were notified of the appointment of our local chairmen 


for the various racial groups, and our local chairmen were 
told to report immediately to the general chairmen for their 
municipalities. 
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While the plan was simple, the success of its operation de- 
pended on the personal influence of the members of the va- 
rious committees and the attention they gave to the work. 

It is obvious that in many cases a recognized leader of a ra- 
cial group can reach his own people better than someone else. 
This is particularly true in regard to people who cannot speak 
English. The slogan adopted by our Jewish Committee, 
namely: A Liberty Bond in Every Jewish Home, represented 
the aim of each one of our racial groups throughout Massa- 
chusetts. In any municipality, however, where the local state 
chairman had arranged for a general and systematic house-to- 
house canvass, we did not try to make a house-to-house racial 
canvass, as that would have resulted in duplication and con- 
fusion. In such cases (and Boston was a conspicuous ex- 
ample) we merely offered the representatives of the races on 
our committee to the local chairman to use as he wished, and 
we confined our energies to having each racial group reach in 
other ways its own people. 

The most effective means were through churches, lodges, 
societies, the foreign press, meetings, rallies, parades, and the 
like. We urged the various members of our committee and 
our various local chairmen, and the members of the commit- 
tees which they in turn formed, to educate their people in 
every possible way about Liberty bonds. Literature was 
printed in every language and a poster in twenty-one different 
languages, including English, with the slogan Liberty Bonds 
Mean Freedom for All.Forever. ‘This literature was widely 
distributed throughout the state. 

We had to exercise considerable tact in combining all of 
these races on one committee and in dealing with the mem- 
bers of some of them. At the start some said they could see 
no particular reason for distinct campaigns among the people 
of their races, as they were all Americans. We pointed out 
that many people of each race were not naturalized, that 
many had not even taken out first papers, that many could not 
speak or read English, and that educational propaganda of 
great value to country, state and individual could be suc- 
cessfully conducted. ‘They took hold of the work with en- 
thusiasm and good-will, and the results surprised us. Not only 
were millions of dollars of Liberty bonds sold, but hundreds 
of thousands of people who otherwise would have had a very 
slight idea of what Liberty bonds meant were reached. ‘The 
patriotism shown by these new Americans was a daily lesson 
to thousands who think, from their inheritance, that perhaps 
they have a greater claim to be called Americans. 

Each race presented a peculiar problem, and in many of the 
racial groups we found factions that had to be dealt with 
carefully. ‘This was particularly true among the Polish peo- 
ple, where there are two distinct factions, with different po- 
litical aims so far as Poland is concerned, and rather hard 
feeling between the two factions. The Russians, Lithuanians 
and Lettish people were divided, generally speaking, between 
Socialists and others, and little interest was shown by the 
Socialists in Liberty bonds. Where an intimate personal con- 
tact could be established, however, and a chance given to 
show the reasons for Liberty bonds the response was almost 
always good. 


The Conflict of Traditions 


Ir was extremely difficult for those of us who did not fully 
understand the racial history and traditions of the various 
racial groups with which we were dealing, to appreciate all the 
intricate human problems involved in achieving entire har- 
mony in regard to the sale of Liberty bonds. Tf, the secretary 
of the committee, and our executive staff spent hours listen- 
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MANY LANDS 


Coming together one evening in their native costumes, these Liberty loan campaign workers from Italy, Sweden, 
Poland, Finland, Armenia, and many other countries, discovered that in helping the cause of America they were 
helping not only that of their individual nationalities, but that of freedom-loving peoples everywhere 


ing to the most intricate revelations of reasons for splits here 
and splits there. “These revelations were always made with the 
utmost earnestness and emphasis, though often in very broken 
English. “The case of the Letts will illustrate. I tried for a 
time hopelessly to solve in my mind the difficulty presented 
to me orally in regard to this people. Finally, with the as- 
sistance of a man far more experienced in such matters than I, 
I formed the following conclusion: It is believed that Presi- 
dent Wilson has represented to the Poles and Lithuanians that 
they may, when the war is over, expect in their own countries 
independent democratic states, each with a seaport. Poland 
and Lithuania are so geographically situated that this ques- 
tion of a seaport presents some difficulty. The most obvious 
seaport to each is Riga, which happens to be a part of Let- 
tonia. The fact, therefore, that the Poles and Lithuanians 
each hope to have Riga for their national seaport is a matter 
of deep concern to the Letts. 

We approached all our work in the most human way pos- 
sible, our aim being to form real friendships and to illus- 
trate the necessity of everyone pulling together in the great 
war for the freedom of mankind. We relieved the tedium 
of daily work as much as possible by meetings and other 
rallies, and by speeches in industrial plants, lodges, societies 
and other places where any considerable group could be 


gathered together. At the meetings we supplied speakers 
not only in the language of the people holding the meeting, 
but also in English, obtaining in each such case, if possible, 
the speaker most desired. Our cardinal principle for meet- 
ings was not only to have speeches and an opportunity to 
buy Liberty bonds but also some form of entertainment, 
such as music or moving pictures. We offered the very best 
sort of entertainment that could be devised, something that 
was sure to attract the people we wished to reach. If we 
once got them in the hall or theater we could harass them 
to our heart’s content with speeches and Liberty bonds. I 
do not think this principle need be confined to meetings ot 
people of foreign extraction. It can be successfully followed 
among any people anywhere. 

At one meeting I had occasion to exercise my authority 
to prevent the people who [ felt had been attracted there, in 
part at least, by some widely advertised moving pictures, 
from being buncoed. Some very good speeches on the Lib- 
erty loan and general patriotism, interspersed with excellent 
music, had occupied more than two hours. ‘The racial 
committee in charge had planned to have a general inter- 
mission during which Liberty bonds should be sold. I an- 
nounced, however, that just twenty minutes would be allowed 
for this purpose and during the sale of the bonds and the 
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attendant excitement I sat with my watch in hand, promptly 
closing that feature of the entertainment at the end of 
twenty minutes. Those selling the bonds were for the 
moment considerably irritated, but they admitted after- 
wards that it was only right that good faith should be kept 
with the audience and that the subsequent sale of bonds to 
that particular race was stimulated by this action. 

In the heat of a campaign excitement runs high, and many 
people rush in to headquarters at almost every hour of the 
day with information and advice. I allowed myself one 
day to be persuaded, somewhat against my better judgment, 
to undertake a sale of Liberty bonds at an hour’s notice 
at a large Jewish theater, packed to the doors by people who 
spoke little or no English and who had come there to see a 
thrilling Yiddish drama. In one hour we had to make ail 
the arrangements with the manager of the theater, with rep- 
resentatives of several banks, with the company presenting 
the performance and with a Yiddish speaker. “The Yiddish 
speaker seemed to me to be getting along very well for a 
while—though I could not understand his language—when 
he suddenly became overcome by his emotions: he was pic- 
turing, I believe, the conditions in Russia under which the 
audience had been born and reared and from which they 
had chosen to emigrate to the United States. He finally 
burst into tears, and his value for the moment as a Liberty 
loan speaker departed. ‘Three other patriotic Jewish men, 
who were standing by my side, rushed towards the stage 
and said they could finish the speech. Only one actually 
succeeded in making himself heard and he in some way 
antagonized the audience to such an extent that he was 
pulled off the stage by members of the theatrical company. 
We all then withdrew to the manager’s office where we 
received a stern call-down for the disturbance we had caused. 
It took a little time and some diplomacy so to arrange matters 
that the following evening, with more time to perfect our 
arrangements and a more self-controlled Yiddish speaker, 
we were able successfully to demonstrate the needs of the 
government, and to sell many Liberty bonds. ; 

One Sunday afternoon I presided over a Polish meeting. 
This was held in a theater with about two thousand Polish 
people present. We gave a musical entertainment, had 
speeches in Polish and English, and showed two moving- 
picture films. I left the meeting at 5:30 Pp. m. with $9,000 
cash in my pocket (no bill larger than $50) collected as the 
initial payments for Liberty bonds, and with applications 
for bonds aggregating $70,000. “That same evening I went 
to a Greek meeting, much smaller in size, where subscriptions 
for $75,000 of bonds were made. In these meetings, as I 
say, we always provided an entertainment, musical or other- 
wise, as well as a chance to subscribe for Liberty bonds, and 
the results were most gratifying. 

We urged the various members of our committees to form 
conunittees Gi women among the different races and to inter- 
est women and children actively in the work. Results ob- 
tained in this way were most interesting, also. In Boston 
there was a special committee for women of foreign races, of 
which Mrs. Sidney Hosmer was chairman. As this com- 
mittee had its headquarters in the suite with ours I was in 
constant touch with them, and they were certainly as active 
and enthusiastic as the men. We had a joint entertainment 
one night towards the close of the campaign, as a get-together 
effort for all the members of our committees in and around 
Boston. About three hundred people attended, many of them 
in native costume. Our Swedish committee furnished instru- 
mental music, our Armenian committee vocal music, our Fin- 
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nish committee dances, and our one disappointment was that 


the Polish girls present had not known that we should have | 


been glad to have them furnish Polish dances. Personally, I 
never enjoyed a party more in my life. The Boston Evening 
Transcript sent a photographer, and one of the features of the 
evening was a picture of the entire group, with the mayor 
of Boston sitting in the center with a three year old Syrian 
girl on his knee. 

I suggested to the New England Liberty Loan Committee 
the advisability of forming a special committee of people of 
German ancestry. 
such men was formed and asked to get up a German com- 
mittee. “his was done, the organization including an auxili- 
ary committee of seven or eight of us who could form a con- 
necting link with the New England Liberty Loan Committee. 
This German committee had its own headquarters, its own 
chairman and secretary, and accomplished great results. It 
seemed to me that it was most important that every person 
of German extraction in Massachusetts who wished to be 
loyal to the United States be given an opportunity to buy 
Liberty bonds, and this, I think, was achieved. Over $4,000,- 
000 of Liberty bonds were sold among people of German 
extraction in Massachusetts. While possibly some of those 
bonds were purchased, for one reason or another, by peop!e 
whose loyalty is greater toward Germany than toward the 
United States, I think this was true in only a small minority 
of cases and even in these, I believe, the effect will be good. 
One slogan used by the German committee was in the form 
of a choice between the iron cross and a Liberty bond, and 
the Liberty bond was usually chosen, though I know of some 
people who have both. ‘The German committee made two 
whirlwind tours of the state in automobiles, and in this way 
cemented the loyalty to the United States of thousands of 
people whose inclination before perhaps tended more toward 
the Fatherland. 

We regarded the sale of Liberty bonds as the primary 
object in our work, but the educational opportunity was re- 
garded as highly important. The immigrant to the United 
States has been too much neglected and often shamefully ex- 
ploited. “The real hand of welcome has never been properly 
extended to him, and the result is that there are communities 
where immigrants of a certain race are segregated in colonies, 
speaking their own language, marrying among their own 
people, stamped not as Americans but as members of the race 
from which they come. ‘Too little effort has been made to 
get in touch with them and to help them understand that they 
are an important part of our American life. It is discreditable 
to us that this has been done, and that the original dream of 
freedom which these people had when they landed has so 
often resulted in disappointment. ‘There is a wonderful 
chance in this country to weld the twenty-five or thirty races 
which compose our population into a strong, virile and intel- 
ligent people. It can only be done, however, by setting aside 
racial distinctions and by our all joining together as human 
beings in a common cause for the good of the United States. 
All of these people have come to our shores for freedom, be- 
cause they thought that under the Stars and Stripes they had 
the best chance in the world to work, pray, think, act and 
vote as they liked. ‘They who have come here have been the 
pioneer type, the strong and courageous, those willing to 
leave their homes and peoples and start fresh in a strange 
land: Their purpose has been exactly the same as that of 
the American colonists who threw off the British yoke, and 
they should be given every help and comfort by the descend- 
ants of those American colonists. 
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A Lesson from Australia 
Her Systems of Land Settlement for the Returning Soldier 


By Bruno Lasker 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


ITH the great German offensive and with the 

entry of American troops in the firing line, there 

has come a more intense realization of the state 

of war throughout this country and a greater 
determination to make the American contribution to the Al- 
lied cause in men as well as in munitions as large as humanly 
_ possible this year. Thus, civilian problems connected with the 
maintenance of a vast army three thousand miles from home, 
which were discussed in a spirit of academic aloofness but a 
few months ago, have come very near; and, comparing the 
history of our participation in the war with that of the Allies, 
we may well say that we have reached the second stage of 
the campaign. 

Great Britain, France and the other early participants, how- 
ever, have already entered the third stage of “preparedness,” 
and, as we have seen in several contributions to these pages, 
preparation for a return from a state of war to a state of peace 
after the final victory plays a considerable part in it. For, the 
political and economic programs of the Allies which must be 
realized to make security complete and to reap the full benefit 
from the defeat of German militarism would fall together like 
packs of cards if at the time when they become objects of prac- 
tical politics, the economic and industrial life of the people 
were to be convulsed by sudden, unforeseen happenings. 

The absorption of the great armies, recruited or conscripted 
in most cases for “the duration of the war,” in civilian pur- 
suits offers one of the most difficult tasks of statesmanship. 
Millions of men cannot be suddenly turned loose to earn their 
bread as best they may, to swim or sink, to crowd the present 
personnel of the productive branch of national enterprise out 
of their jobs or to be themselves driven to the wall—without 
the most violent reactions upon every other sphere of na- 
tional activity. 

Some of the steps have been shown in the Survey by which 
this process of demobilization is to be safeguarded against the 
danger of turmoil in the British Empire. We shall endeavor 
in the Survey to follow from time to time the progress of 
these plans. The following brief account of Australia’s pro- 
vision for the returning soldier only tells one part of the story 
but may indicate some of the lines along which we should 
now, in the United States, begin to study the best means of 
freeing the return of our young heroes from unnecessary risks 
of wide-spread economic disturbance, hardship and panic. 

The federal parliament of Australia and the legislatures 
of several of the states have during the past year enacted 
laws to protect the returning soldiers against adversity and 
the civil population generally against serious industrial dis- 
turbance by making it possible for them to secure land and 
other facilities necessary for successful farming. For this pur- 
pose, the sum of twenty million pounds has been appropriated 
—an amount equivalent on the same population basis to about 
two billion dollars for the United States. The federal bill, 
introduced in the Senate by the minister of defense and passed 
by both houses in August and September respectively, provides 
for a central commission of seven private persons to be ap- 


pointed by the government and presided over by a member of 
the cabinet. 

The duties of this commission will be administrative. Its 
regulations and decisions will be executed in each state by 
a state board, composed in each case by seven private citizens. 
The state boards, again, will be advised and assisted in their 
work by local committees appointed for that purpose in all 
parts of the country. All members of the commission, the 
state boards and the local commissions will serve in an honor- 
ary capacity, and they will include returned soldiers. 

The commission ‘will prescribe, among other things, the 
purposes for which “repatriation funds” may be made avail- 
able; the limits and the conditions of such assistance; the state 
boards will consider the applications submitted by returned 
soldiers who will register their names before discharge. ‘“Ihe 
main object in view,” says a précis of the act, “is to secure a 
complete network of labor agencies working incessantly in the 
interests of the returned soldier.” 

The federal repatriation policy so far includes: 


The establishment of curative workshops attached to the hospitals, 
giving the now familiar treatments for re-education, for the study 
of natural aptitudes to be taken into account in prescribing more ad- 
vanced training, for familiarizing the wounded soldier with the use 
of artificial limbs or exercising injured limbs. 

Arrangement with private employers to enable men to get the more 
advanced training—the employers paying a wage appropriate to the 
value of the actual work and the government paying the difference 
between that sum and the recognized wage appropriate to the par- 
ticular occupation. 

The provision of facilities for young men who went to war in the 
middle of their apprenticeships to complete their tuition, the govern- 
ment accepting the responsibility of supplementing their wages to 
enable them to do so. 

The establishment of hostels or homes for the voluntary occupa- 
tion by those permanently incapacitated, a reasonable deduction being 
made from their pensions to pay towards such accommodation; and 
a special allowance of $2.50 a week, payable by the repatriation 
authority at its discretion, to friends and relatives taking care. of 
such men. 

The establishment of.a factory for the manufacture of limbs with 
branch factories in the different states, not only to make but also to 
repair and renew artificial limbs. 

The encouragement of small rural industries, such as hog raising, 
the government guaranteeing a market and organizing and handling 
the sale of the produce; including also the promotion of cooperative 
organization among such settlers and the establishment of cooperative 
slaughterhouses and the like. 

Loans upon liberal and attractive terms for the purchase of homes 
in urban areas. 


This act has been supplemented in New South Wales by 
a law, passed in October, enacting proposals adopted at a 
number of conferences in Melbourne at which all the states 
were represented. Its provisions apply to all commonwealth 
and dominion soldiers, including those who have not gone to 
the front but have been injured in camp at home and to Aus- 
tralian soldiers who have been enlisted in England and honor- 
ably discharged. 

Parents or friends of soldiers at the front are permitted to 
apply for blocks of land to put these into working order before 
the soldiers return. Transfers of such lands are permissible 
only to other returned soldiers who have claims equal to those 


of the original holders. An advance of £500 ($2,000) may 
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be made to any returned soldier, the state reserving the right 
to see that this loan is properly spent and the land wisely 
used. If the conditions of the grant are not complied with, 
the land may be forfeited. 

A committee of three is set up in the central office to deal 
with applications, so that men may be selected for the class 
of land settlement for which they are most suited. So far as 
possible, men are of course to be settled in their home districts. 
Loans will also be made to suitable applicants desiring to 
engage in share-farming. Soldiers desiring to purchase land 
privately will be provided with the services of an expert, 
whose report will also be necessary to satisfy the minister that 
a loan can safely be made. 

Another act, simultaneously passed in New South Wales, 
empowers the governor to issue grants of crown land to the 
public trustee of lands which this official may mortgage to 
create a fund for the purchase of materials, construction of 
buildings and effecting of improvements on land prepared fox 
homes for disabled soldiers and sailors and their dependents. 
This fund is to be disbursed through the agency of voluntary 
workers’ associations which are thus enabled to secure all the 
necessary capital for preparing soldiers’ homesteads. 

The government of New South Wales has so far acquired 
eighteen estates of 171,213 acres and has placed about five 
hundred men in holdings. In the opinion of W. G. Ashford, 
minister for lands, it will take two years to settle 5,000 sol- 
diers if the careless, happy-go-lucky methods of previous enter- 
prises of this kind are to be avoided. The group system of 
settlement will as far as possible be followed, mixed farming, 
fruit growing, dairying, and the like. 

‘The cooperation of the state and the commonwealth in this 
undertaking is very suggestive for the kind of arrangement 
that would be possible in the United States, because their 
relation is similar. The state which owns the land—there 
are over two million acres available for this purpose in New 
South Wales—sells it to the soldiers at 5 per cent interest and 
1 per cent sinking fund per annum, which will pay off the 
liability in about 38 years, not an unreasonably long time if 
we remember that the purchasers are for the most part young 
men. ‘The Commonwealth government, in the meantime, 
recognizes its responsibility towards the soldier by enabling 
him to live while he is developing the land. ‘To this end, it 
advances up to $2,500 for improvements and the purchase of 
stock, implements and other necessaries. This the settler is 
paying for very slowly, beginning with an instalment of only 
3% per cent for the first year. 


The State as Adviser 


PrrHApPS the most important feature of the new South 
Wales scheme is the educational and advisory aid which is 
provided by the state. Agricultural and pastoral experts will 
cooperate with the staff of the settlement authority to bring 
the best knowledge and experience to bear upon the selection 
of estates, their planning, improvement, and everything else 
necessary to ensure business success. Already new railroad 
extensions and other public works have been taken in hand to 
make these lands more accessible. In short, everything is to 
be done to increase the safety of the investment for the state 
and to make the settlement of ex-soldiers the occasion for a 
first-rate contribution to the colonization of the state. 

The other states of the Commonwealth have passed similar . 
measures for the purpose of rendering the national policy 
effective. Some of them may here be stated in barest outline. 
Victoria, a few months ago, empowered the government to 


issue stock to the extent of £2,250,000 ($9,000,000) in three 
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years to purchase land for soldiers and make advances up to 
$2,000 to each soldier settler. Certain other privileges to 
settlers under older land acts also are extended to Australian 
soldiers who have served abroad and to British soldiers. The 
new measure further includes provision for the training of 
unskilled men, and for loans not exceeding $600 to enable 
men to become share-farmers or enter into partnership with 
land-owning individuals or companies. No instalment of pur- 
chase money, interest or rent is to be charged for the first 
three years. 


Homes in South Australia 


SourH Austraia in November, passed an act empowering 
the state bank to advance £600 ($2,400) to returned soldiers 
and to perfect arrangements for providing homes. Under 
this measure, large areas may be purchased and roads and 
sidewalks made. “Transfer fees and stamp duties are waived. 
Advances are made repayable on an easy instalment plan ex- 
tending over a long period of years. Soldiers’ widows are to 
retain their homes at a maximum rental of 6 sh. (a dollar and 
a half) per week unless they re-marry. 

This state, it may be added incidentally, also has passed an 
act to make special provision for returned soldiers who are 
curable mental cases. ‘The state will automatically take over 
control of these cases from the military authorities to avoid 
any break in treatment or unnecessary procedure. Mentally 
defective returned soldiers or sailors will be received into an 
approved home set aside for them exclusively. 
cases, the usual civilian procedure will be followed. 

Tasmania last year amended a previous returned soldiers’ 
settlement act, to make its provisions applicable to men in 
camp who have not left Australia at the close of the war 
through no fault of their own. It arranges for special aid 
to the soldier who had property of his own when he enlisted 
and needs assistance on his return. “The government is au- 
thorized to provide soldier settlers with live stock to the value 
of £150 ($600) on the instalment system and with advances 
for building homes not exceeding £500 ($2,000). If a soldier 
dies or fails to return, his dependents are entitled, under cer- 
tain conditions, to take advantage of these facilities. ‘This 
measure is made retroactive as from the commencement of 
the war, and the widows of soldiers are eligible for the bene- 
fits it offers. 

In this state, the crown lands were thought too costly to 
improve sufficiently to attract returning soldiers, and it was 
decided to purchase large estates and divide them into small 
farms, using the money advanced by the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment for buildings, fences and tools. “The sums expended 
by the state in purchasing the land, as well as the federal 
moneys advanced for improvements, is a lien upon the property 
and must be repaid in small annual payments. 

West Australia claims that its work is more advanced even 
than that of the other states. In February last, the secretary - 
of the War Council announced that $4,250 had already been 
received from settled soldiers in repayments. Here the chief 
effort has been to give the returning soldiers loans on easy 
terms and under suitable conditions and to help them with 
training to fit them for work on various lines. Loans are ad- 
vanced not only for the establishment of farms, but also for 
the opening of small businesses and even for the purchase of 
furniture. 

Those settling under the federal act are given public land 
at a fair market rent, with five years’ exemption from rent 
payment. Advances to pay for improvements are made ont lib- 
eral terms. In this state, and in Victoria, special efforts are 
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made on behalf of the man who has been a government tenant 
before entering the army. In order that he may not be 
evicted for non-payment of rent while performing a patriotic 
duty, he is granted complete exemption from the payment of 
rent and performance of residence while serving with the 
colors. 

Queensland, the most northerly and the most sparsely popu- 
lated of the states, has reserved all public lands for returned 
soldiers. For several years they will be permitted to occupy 
it rent-free; for the next twelve years the rent will be 
1% per cent of the capital value as fixed by the opening 
notification; and after that rents for fifteen-year lease periods 
will be fixed by rent courts, the minister for lands having the 
power to remit the rent for any period or to postpone payment. 
Loans for initial equipment and other productive purposes not 
exceeding $2,500 and repayable within forty years will be 
made at the rate of 3% per cent for the first year, with in- 
creases of 14 per cent per year up to a maximum of 5 per 
cent. [Civilian settlers in the state can borrow at a level 
interest of 5 per cent for a period of twenty-five years. | 

Aversion to leasehold farming in this country may make 
it difficult to accept the Queensland system which has such 
obvious economic and social advantages as the only method 
of providing land for the war veteran. But offhand it would 
seem eminently suitable as a means of using some of our vast 
area of public land for this great national purpose without 
letting it lapse into private ownership and under conditions 
favoring colonization on the best modern lines. 

Three large areas have so far been set aside in Queensland 
for the settlement of ex-soldiers. One of them is especially 
suitable for the growing of pineapple and of citrus fruit, and 
some forty men with their families have already been estab- 
lished on small holdings. Another one is being prepared at 
the present time by planting of a state nursery, clearing and 
road making. [his area grows apples, pears, peaches, plums 
and other fruits. “The third area is being cut into dairying 
and sugar cane farms. 
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Training facilities have been opened at the ‘nursery just 
mentioned and at another state farm where men are paid wages 
of from $10 to $12.50 a week while getting a working knowl- 
edge. A general store, a school for children and a good circu- 
lating library have also been provided, while a recreation 
building is under construction. 

In conclusion, some of the main points of these Australian 
schemes may be pointed out which make them of particular 
suggestive value: First, while all the states are willing to do 
their share, the federal government accepts complete responsi- 
bility for all measures aiming at the replacement of some 
300,000 soldiers in the civil life of the nation. Second, land 
settlement is not put forward as a single expedient of getting 
over a very difficult and onerous task. It is accompanied by 
two equally important measures, a national system of public 
employment—beginning on board ship before the men are 
actually landed home—and huge appropriations for suitable 
training in many pursuits and vocations. 

We have only mentioned so far the twenty million pounds 
set out for land settlement. But in addition to this sum, 
one-tenth of which ($10,000,000) has been promised by the 
federal government for the current year, ten million pounds 
are to be devoted to the other expenses connected with de- 
mobilization and re-education. While the fund for land set- 
tlement is suitably raised by loans—being paid for, obviously, 
out of the future revenue from the now derelict lands—the 
other repatriation expenditures, according to the prime minis- 
ter, are to be covered out of income tax spread over a number 
of years. 

In Australia, as in the United States, the war has brought 
an enormous increase in bank deposits, and the last two years, 
according to United States consular reports, have been favor- 
able to most of the commercial, industrial and agricultural 
interests. “There is, therefore, an admirable opportunity to 
invest liberally yet wisely in the nationally most profitable 
home industry; the exploitation, improvement and settlement 
of the virgin land. 


NEWSWOMAN 


By Hortense Flexner 


ITHERED by frost and heat, patient, too old, 


She wears a yellow scarf and strangely cries 


The news—a Grecian woman who has told 
What different tales beneath what different skies! 


I like to think when in the windy dark, 
I buy my paper, that the coin shall pay 


A certain Ferryman, who takes his bark 


Across a silent River, for her way. 
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Mexico’s DILEMMA 


By Carl W. Ackerman. George H. Doran 
Co. 281 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
SurvVEY $1.65. 


The author of this late addition to the 
literature on Mexico had already qualified 
as a student of German affairs. Recently he 
has returned to the border of that empire. in 
Switzerland to continue observations for 
which he is properly equipped. For obsery- 
ing Mexico he was without special equip- 
ment. He knew neither the country, the peo- 
ple nor the language. His hasty trip to that 
country in the summer of 1917 may have 
been worth while as a personal experience. 
It was worth practically nothing to the 
American public, by reason either of the 
articles printed at the time in a popular 
weekly or of this volume into which they 
have now been assembled. For he had no 
knowledge of Mexico except what others told 
him and what is visible on the surface. In 
no other country of the world are these two 
sources of information worth less. 

Under the impression that Mexico’s “prob- 
lem” is’ quite simple, he called his book 
Mexico’s Dilemma. But even before he came 
to write the preface he had found that he 
must add a “horn.” Further studies, should 
he make them, will probably disclose to him 
the fact that even three are not enough. 
Mexico’s problem is not one but many. Her 
future turns not merely on a choice between 
the two parties to the world war. If that 
were all, her decision would be promptly 
made—and it would not be in favor of the 
Kaiser. 

Following the theories of the sensational 
newspaper correspondents and the bent of 
his own prior interests, Mr. Ackerman went 
to Mexico primarily in search of German 
propaganda. Now, the situation as to that 
is simple enough. In Mexico there is much 
German propaganda. But there are very 
few Germans. Money is abundant but con- 
verts are scarce, and they come high. Our 
author rather carefully avoids the question 
of how many Germans there are in Mexico. 
The records of the imperial consular office 
in Mexico City showed as late as the year 
1916 a total of about 2,500, including women 
and children. A few may have come in 
since from Central America and Cuba. A 
very few have crossed from this country. 
But twenty American cities can show each 
more German citizens than the whole of 
Mexico. 

As for the effect of the propaganda on the 
Mexicans, those that take the money as hire- 
lings faithfully praise the Kaiser and “cuss 
out” the Americans. The rest “just laugh.” 
To the average Mexican (who is no fool) 
the situation presents itself about thus: Ger- 
many is three thousand miles away, across 
the sea and blockaded air tight by two huge 
fleets. The United States, a more powerful 
nation than Germany, is right alongside, 
across an invisible line or an insignificant 
river, not a fortification on the whole seven- 
teen hundred miles of border. To use a 
homely phrase, he knows on which side his 
bread is buttered. The last thing Mexico 
will do is to “start something” with Uncle 
Sam. 

Why then does not Mexico at once side 
with the Allies? For the simple reason that 
her internal politics are more important to 
her now than anything else, and as yet the 
time is not ripe from that angle for abandon- 
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ing her neutrality. Note the delay of Argen- 
tina, a country far better situated for enter- 
ing the war than Mexico. 

It seems scarcely worth while to point out 
the numerous instances in which our author 
has been victimized by his want of inside 
knowledge, such as his acceptance of the 
canard that the bandits destroy foreign prop- 
erty but not Mexican, the impression made 
on him by the fictitious “Spanish-American 
News Agency,” his sympathy with the oil 
men in their inexcusable rebellion against the 
Mexican government and their admiration 
for Pelaez, the bandit, not to mention others. 
To his credit he seeks to maintain a spirit 
of fairness, though he learned practically 
nothing of Mexican politics and circulates 
many misleading attacks on the present 
Mexican administration. He is right in his 
contention that Mexico and the United States 
ought to be better acquainted. His book is 
not a contribution of real importance, but it 
is an honest effort. A considerable part of 
its value is in an extensive appendix, con- 
taining among other things a translation of 
the Mexican constitution into English with 
an illuminating introduction by Prof. L. S. 
Rowe. 

G. B. WINTON. 


UNIVERSAL ‘TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


By William H. Allen. Macmillan Co. 
281 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 
vey $1.65. 


On taking up this book of the director of 
the Institute for Public Service one expects, 
perhaps, to find an exposition of agencies 
that undertake to train in citizen virtues and 
for public work; a record, for instance, of 
what schools and colleges are doing for the 
one, and bureaus and clubs and institutes for 
the other; a review of present opportunities 
and future promises; a sort of directory for 
individuals seeking enlightenment on the 
phases of personal deyelopment required for 
this or that branch of public service. 

While this, naturally, is the material in 
which the author deals, and while particular 
seekers will not put the volume down with- 
out receiving increased incentive and at least 
indicated direction, it is in mo wise the 
book’s purpose to act as vocational adviser— 
and this in spite of such chapter headings as 
“training for civic work,” for “drillmasters 
and teachers,” for “leaders in civic work,” 
for “entrance to civil service,” for “continu- 
ance in public and quasi-public service,” for 
“the professions,” and “of the specially 
gifted.” It is rather an informant, and a 
voluminous one, on the reasons why such 
training, together with the civic sense of 
true patriotism, should be everywhere con- 
sidered necessary by all the people and be 
everywhere attainable. 

The war-occasioned demonstrations of co- 
operation, service, sacrifice and achievement, 
with the present consideration of compulsory 
military education, are used by analogy to 
point the way to the tremendous value and 
the entire feasibility of universally employ- 
ing the same forces in the constructive cam- 
paigns of peace—an analogy carried along 
without undue repetition by the use of mili- 
tary phraseology. The equipment of the 
“private” with his minimum essentials, which 
include the standards he must set for his 
“drillmasters” and public servants, is the cen- 
tral idea throughout, and straight thinking, 
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independent thinking, and learning by doing 
what needs to be done are stressed as factors 
in this equipment. 
That all the people should know what to 
demand from their public servants is counted 
as a fundamental in bringing about the 
proper education and testing of the latter. 
This is brought out repeatedly through the 
discussions of different offices. Incidentally, 


the picture drawn of the civil service of the , 


future—for the book is necessarily touched 


with vision—will comfort many who chafe' 


under its present imperfections. 

The author’s fashion of mingling informa- 
tion, suggestion and incentive with matters 
of common experience to all his readers and 
his forceful manner of interpreting these 
matters of common experience peculiarly fit 
him to reach the large audience he here 
desires and which for the sake of the audi- 
ence he ought to receive. 

In fact, to come to anchor at the point to 
which we have been steering, Mr. Allen’s 
book is in itself a training course for pri- 
vates in citizenship and public service, an 
all-round first course for the average indi- 
vidual—clear, interesting and eminently 
digestible. M. L. Prevost. 


THE THIRD GREAT PLAGUE 


By John H. Stokes. W. B. Saunders Co. 
204 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey 
$1.60. 


Dr. Stokes gives as the sub-title of his 
volume A Discussion of Syphilis for Every- 
Day People, and with a remarkable degree 
of interest and simplicity he sets forth the 
main facts of this most important theme. 
Never in the course of the volume does he 
forget his audience. He credits the “every- 
day people” with sufficient intelligence and 
information to appreciate the brief his- 
torical sketch of syphilis, and students with 
acquaintance with all necessary technical 
terms; but he does not burden his volume 
with a single unnecessary phrase or detail. 

The only point at which the modern stu- 
dent of syphilis as a menace to the public 
health would criticize Dr. Stokes is in his 
attitude toward reporting. If syphilis and 
gonorrhea are infectious and communicable 
diseases they should be controlled and can 
be controlled as other communicable diseases 
have been. But students of public health 
acknowledge that the first step in such con- 
trol is to know where the cases are. This 
knowledge is being gained by cooperation of 
physicians with local and state boards of 
health, a cooperation which is sometimes 
voluntary, more frequently compulsory. 

Early in his volume Dr. Stokes asks, “How 
much syphilis is there?” and traces the en- 
tire lack of a tangible idea of how much 
syphilis there is among us to the absence of 
any form of registration or reporting of the 
disease to authorities such as health officers 
whose duty it is to collect such statistics 
and forms the principal argument in favor of 
dealing with syphilis legally as a contagious 
disease. Yet later, as he studies public ef- 
fort against syphilis, he seems to take a posi- 
tion with the group who would place report- 
ing systems in the category of premature 
legislative experience and who prefer to 
watch a little longer the experience of Great 
Britain, Australia, Germany, and Scandin- 
avia, in reporting or non-reporting, before 
committing ourselves to the plan. 

Fortunately the sentiment of this country 
is otherwise, as the laws now operative in 
fully thirty states certainly show. It is un- 
doubtedly true that “the difficulty with re- 
porting systems goes back to the lack of an 
educated public or professional sentiment be- 
hind them,” but this truth, so far from mak- 
ing a sufficient argument against reporting, 
indicates rather a need for increased actiy- 
ity in-many directions. 

As a social problem, syphilis is a fact to 
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be looked at squarely, Dr. Stokes believes. 
In two generations it could be made as rare 


as malaria in Panama, he believes, given 
the proper degree of frank and discriminat- 


ing discussion. 
Confusion in the popular mind on this 
subject comes, in the first place, from the 


failure to separate the question of syphilis as 
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a disease from moral implications—“from 
the problem of prostitution, from the ques- 
tion as to whether continence is possible or 
desirable, the double standard, and other 
complicated issues which must in time be 
confronted.” To pick to pieces the tangle, it 
is necessary to have scientific, that is, clear 
and logical, thinking on the subject. Dr. 
Stokes presents syphilis, therefore, in the 
light of a serious, but by no means uncon- 
querable constitutional disease. 

The nature and course of syphilis are de- 
scribed briefly and honestly in three short 
chapters. General considerations as to the 
treatment are given with sufficient detail to 
allay measures concerning reactions on the 
individual. The author deals with the mis- 
conception of “single-dose cures,” which tend 
to raise in the minds of too many people an 
impatience with the uninterrupted series of 
treatments which alone lead to sure recovery. 

The questions of hereditary syphilis, trans- 
mission and hygiene of the disease and men- 
tal attitudes are all important. The author 
recognizes the demands for moral and per- 
sonal prophylaxis. He presents briefly the 
problems involved in repressing prostitution, 
in educational influences, and in the teach- 
ing of personal continence. 

The volume is, with the one exception 
noted, to be highly commended for its inter- 
esting presentation of this most important 
subject to the rapidly increasing audience of 
those who want to know and face the truth. 

PAUL B. JoHNSON. 


Foop PROBLEMS 

By A. N. Farmer and Janet Rankin Hunt- 

ington. Ginn & Co. 90 pp. Price $.27; 

by mail of the Survey $.32. 

As the authors point out in the preface, 
“Gt is only through arithmetic that the off- 
cials of the United States Food Adminstra- 
tion know how much food there is, how much 
food needs to be saved, and how much is 
being saved.” Food Problems is a live vital 
arithmetic book with its problems based on 
real situations. The figures are real figures 
obtained from governmental officials, and 
the book should prove stimulating to adult 
thought concerning the food situation, as 
well as of distinct value in training children, 
not only in arithmetic, but also, as stated in 
the sub-title of the book, towards an appre- 
ciation of “the meaning of food waste and 
what may be accomplished by economy and 
intelligent substitution.” 

Emma A. WINSLow. 


THe LAND oF REVOLUTION 
By R. L. Outhwaite. George Allen & 
Unwin, London, 114 pp. Price 1sh.; by 
mail of the Survey $.40. 


As its name indicates, this is a land ques- 
tion book rather than a single tax one, 
though Mr. Outhwaite is a leading single tax 
member of Parliament. 

The introduction says “War, Famine, High 
Taxation, Revolution, such is the historical 
progression., War we have, famine con- 
fronts the world, the end of borrowing is at 
hand, and taxation without precedent must 
follow. Only revolution is in doubt.” 
Whether it will be “depends upon the de- 
cision which governments will soon be called 
upon to make between revolution by force 
and an economic reform, the adoption of 
which would revolutionize the social state.” 

The author goes on to point out why a 
change is necessary. “From Highland glens 
they came to the tenements of Glasgow be- 
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cause 3,600,000 acres had been turned into 
silent sanctuaries for the red deer,” an in- 
crease of over a million acres since 1898. 
From Midland villages they were driven to 
the mines and factories, from territory where 
three dukes hold adjoining estates of 150,- 
000 acres, and where the rearing of pheas- 
ants was the dominant interest; from the vil- 
lages of the South, from a territory of tens 
of thousands of acres over which the Roth- 
child staghounds hunted the carted deer; 
from fertile lands at the gates of the world’s 
capital they were driven to seek employ- 
ment as casual laborers and inhabit the slums 
of London. So the land monopolist has fed 
the industrial slave market. 

The remedy advocated is the relief of 
poverty not through charity but by opening 
opportunities. The book is moderate and 
“sane,” besides being readable. 

Botton HALL. 


COOPERATION THE HOPE OF THE CONSUMER 
By Emerson P. Harris. Macmillan Co. 
327 pp. Price $2; by mail of the SuRVEY 
$2.12. 


This is the most comprehensive study of 
modern commercialism and the Rochdale co- 
operative movement that has been written 
in our country. It points out clearly the fun- 
damental evils underlying our present com- 
mercial system and makes clear that the 
main purpose of the average merchant is to 
serve his own interest rather than that of 
the consuming public. 

Mr. Harris points out the enormous cost 
for advertising, which is in most cases dis- 
honest, which influences people to buy things 
they do not want, which in most instances 
misrepresents the things advertised and for 
which the consumer himself pays the bill. 
He points out, too, the tremendous unnecessary 
duplication of labor, buildings, stocks, rents, 
insurance, delivery, equipment, etc.; and par- 
ticularly at this time, when we are so con- 
cerned about and there is such vital need for 
the conservation and use of all our man 
power and material resources, does the book 
show glaringly the weakness, waste and 
downright viciousness of our present com- 
mercial methods. 

The author shows up strikingly how the 
business men keep hidden as far as possible 
from the people the amount of profits they 
actually make; that they don’t want the 
people to know how much money they 
actually take from them for the services ren- 
dered. He proves that there cannot be 
economic or industrial peace on the basis of 
justice and honest dealing while the present 
methods obtain. He proves that this is also 
true of the employment of labor by the pri- 
vate employer. 

The book shows conclusively that on the 
basis of the Rochdale cooperative system 
there is no incentive to short weight and 
short measure, sale of impure foods, or 
goods of inferior quality or poor workman- 
ship, because the goods are being sold to the 
owners of the business themselves by the 
servants of these owners, who are employed 
by them and paid by them and who hold 
their jobs so long as their services are of 
the right kind. ; 

Mr. Harris makes clear that there is not 
only no incentive for the managers to hide 
from the consumer the profits made, but that 
the incentive is to give this item the fullest 
publicity; that there is no incentive to try, 
either by advertising or salesmanship, to 
persuade customers to buy anything they do 
not want or to misrepresent any article, but 
that the incentive is to give the consumer 
only the article he wants and that is the best 
article for him. 

If business were established on the Roch- 
dale cooperative basis the incentive would 
be to eliminate all unnecessary duplications, 
reducing the labor employed (consistent with 
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having what should be paid for it) and the 
material resources used so as to have the 
greatest economy in the work done for the 
people. As, in dealing with labor itself, the 
employer is the worker and the worker is 
the employer, and the question of making 
profits is eliminated entirely and only the 
thing that is right is to be determined in 
agreeing on their relationship, hours and 
conditions, wages, etc., there is no trouble 
in establishing peace and assuring it con- 
tinuously on the basis of justice. 

The author goes thoroughly into the con- 
ditions under which a society should be es- 
tablished and a store started, and when it is 
started the rules and procedure to govern it, 
the safeguards to throw around it, the many 
problems that will arise and how to meet 
them, the economies needed to keep down 
overhead cost in delivery and management, 
location of the store, buying goods, sales 
methods, etc.; he points out the danger of 
expecting too much immediately, the need for 
legal assistance in organizing, the danger of 
departing from Rochdale principles, the 
necessity for loyalty and sticking together, 
the procedure for extension and growth of 
the movement, and a wealth of other infor- 
mation. of vital importance in planning, 
organizing and establishing stores, wholesale 
departments, credits societies, cooperative 
banking and cooperative production. 

There is only one statement in the book 
that I consider a serious defect. That is the 
statement, on page 135, that “Labor unionism 
has unfortunately permitted itself to repre- 
sent only a part of labor, the aristocracy of 
labor, the skilled, and only a part of the 
unskilled laborers; the white, but not the 
black laborers.” ‘That statement is absolutely 
untrue. A great majority of the labor 
organizations, among them the one of which 
the writer is a member, permits colored men 
to membership on the same basis as whites. 

The American Federation of Labor in its 
federal local unions not only takes in all 
nationalities, colors’ and creeds, but every 
laborer who is working for a wage who is 
in our country. It is true that there are 
some places and a few men that hold race 
prejudice, but that is not confined to organ- 
ized labor. From my experience I can say 
that there is a more intelligent understanding 
of that problem on the part of organized 
labor and less prejudice against men and 
women on account of their nationality 
amongst trade unionists than in any other 
stratum of our population, and what little 
exists among the union men and women has 
been created by the subtle, specious state- 
ments of hostile employers more than by any 
thing else. The labor movement as a whole 
officially has declared against it and is work- 
ing to eliminate it entirely. 

A statement of this kind is exceedingly 
bad, coming from a source friendly to labor, 
because the employers who are opposed to 
organized labor and their hirelings and 
dupes will use it to injure the labor move- 
ment, to poison the minds of workers, and to 
prevent the labor movement from doing the 
very thing that Mr. Harris appears to want 
done—namely, the complete elimination of 
any prejudice or discrimination against men 
or women because of their nationality or their 
color. 

Of next importance, as I see it, is an error 
in the appendix, on page 310, section 2 of 
article 3, where it is stated that “upon de- 
mand of one-tenth of the stockholders pres- 
ent the election shall be held by cumulative 
voting.” There should be no cumulative 
voting. No member in good standing of a 
Rochdale cooperative society should have 
any more or any less than one vote under 
any circumstances in acting on the work of 
that organization. 

The proposed plan on page 276 I disagree 
with, but do not consider of as much impor- 
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tance as the: question of establishing stores 
and extending them. The introduction of the 
wholesale department will work itself out, 
depending on the conditions in the different 
communities and the status of the coopera- 
tive movement in those particular places. 

I know of no other book from which a 
person interested can get so much helpful 
information. Each society should at least 
keep one copy on hand for its own use, every 
committee on education should have it as one 
of its text books, and I recommend it to 
every one who is interested in the movement. 

J. H. WALKER. 
President, Illinois State Federation of Labor 
and Central States Cooperative Society. 


ProFit SHARING: ITs PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


By Arthur W. Burritt, Henry S. Dennison, 
Edwin F. Gay, Ralph E. Heilman, Henry 
P. Kendall. Harper & Brothers. 328 pp. 
Price $2.50; by mail of the Survey $2.65. 


It is rare that a book is written by men 
who are able to speak with such authority as 
are the authors of Profit Sharing: Its Prin- 
ciples and Practice. Mr. Gay is dean of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University; Mr. Burritt is treasurer 
of the A. W. Burritt Company, of Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Mr. Dennison is president of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company; Mr. 
Heilman is a professor in the School of 
Commerce in Northwestern University, and 
Mr. Kendall is president of the Lewis Manu- 
facturing Company and treasurer of the 
Plimpton Press. ‘Thus there is combined the 
practical experience of some of the most 
constructively progressive employers in this 
country with the sound judgment of two of 
the leading students of problems of business 
administration. The book is the outgrowth 
of a comprehensive investigation of profit- 
sharing plans now in operation, the result 
of which was “to convince the authors of 
the essential soundness of the profit-sharing 
principle when wisely applied.” 

Profit sharing is viewed by the authors 
as primarily a business proposition. It is 
designed to accomplish certain definite ends, 
such as the prevention of waste, the insur- 
ance of the continuance of effective manage- 
ment, the promotion of efficiency, stability of 
labor, industrial peace and the spirit of co- 
operation. Profit sharing for purely humani- 
tarian purposes—that is, for the purpose of 
establishing more equitable relationships or 
solely with a view to improving the economic 
position of the workers, regardless of its 
effect upon business—the authors found to 
be rather rare. The business motive pre- 
dominates, although business and humani- 
tarian reasons are frequently combined, and, 
say the authors: “As a matter of fact, the 
desire to improve the economic status of 
employes probably has been present to an 
even greater extent than profit-sharing em- 
ployers have themselves realized.” 

In spite of the insistence of these authors 
upon the business motive as the chief justifi- 
cation for profit sharing, it is interesting to 
observe that the humanitarian motive is by 
no means relegated to a subordinate position. 
In the recommendations of the authors, justice 
to the wage-earner is a fundamental prin- 
ciple which is insisted upon again and again. 
This appears in the four general principles 
which the authors consider fundamental, 
“and which apply with equal force, whether 
introduced to stimulate efficiency or to pro- 
mote social justice.” These are: First, 
“effective profit sharing must ordinarily pre- 
suppose the payment of the full-going rate 
of wages to participants.’ Second, “the 
[profit-sharing] payments provided must be 
adequate.” In impressing this point the 
authors say: “The employer must not lose 
sight of the fact that he expects to obtain cer- 
tain valuable results in lareer degree than 
under a straight wage system. If these re- 
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sults are worth having they are worth pay- 
ing for. Indeed, he cannot secure them with- 
out paying for them. He must offer an in- 
centive which appeals to the participants as 
worth while.” Although the authors declare 
that they cannot prescribe a definite amount 
that should be paid, “yet experience indicates 
that an additional share amounting as a 
minimum to 5 or 6 per cent of wages is 
required to excite and sustain the interest 
and effort of any group of employes.” 

The third principle is that there must be “a 
definite plan or agreement under which the 
proportion or share of profits to be distrib- 
uted is determined and ‘established in ad- 
vance.” In elaborating this point the prac- 
tice of determining at the end of the year 
the amount to be distributed is condemned. 
“The arbitrary decision of the manage- 
ment,” say the authors, “made after and 
not before the extra exertion, robs the 
plans of a large part of their stimulating 
power.” Workers cannot be expected to 
exert themselves in the interest of in- 
creased efficiency ‘when they have no knowl- 
edge as to what portion of the profits, if any, 
they will receive.’ Furthermore, “when the 
money is paid out simply as a voluntary and 
discretionary payment, the amount of which 
depends upon the judgment, whim, caprice, 
or generosity of the employer, it is difficult to 
regard it as anything other than charity. 

The fourth principle is “that the nature 
of the plan must be arranged in accordance 
with the special purpose or purposes which 
it is expected will be promoted.” 

One thing insisted upon is that a profit- 
sharing plan should never be utilized in any 
way to limit the activities or the freedom of 
the workers. While profit sharing may be 
utilized to encourage the stability of the 
working force, such an end, “it must be 
admitted, is not always to the interest of the 
wage-earner. The bargaining power of 
labor is materially increased when the em- 
ployes may freely leave, either as individuals 
or in a group. Anything which tends to 
lessen such freedom, to prevent employes 
from severing their connections when they 
please, or when they can improve their 
economic status by doing so, is socially un- 
desirable. A premium upon length 
of service should not be used to penalize 
employes for going out on strike or to curtail 
their efforts to improve their conditions of 
employment. Otherwise the employes might 
lose more than they gain.” 

The authors say in conclusion that while 
profit sharing will accomplish some very 
important results, it is not a substitute for 
good management or personality. It cannot 
solve all the problems of industrial relations, 
and yet it is believed that it will accomplish 
certain things that are desirable from the 
business point of view and that “its services 
in promoting humanitarian results and in 
counteracting some of thé anomalies in the 
conventional distribution of profits cannot be 
overlooked.” They express the belief that the 
possibilities of profit sharing are very great 
and that its principles will be extended. 

Joun A. Fircu. 


Use Your GOVERNMENT 


By Alissa France. E. P. Dutton & Co. 374 
pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.12. 


The task of setting before the average 
man, woman and child a clear picture of 
what the government does for them is not an 
easy one. To begin with, the division of 
functions between national and state govern- 
ments in this country, though in the main 
still following certain traditional lines, can 
hardly be brought within any single defini- 
tion; and to the less educated as well as to 
foreigners it is often a puzzle. To disregard 
state government altogether, as in the pres- 
ent attempt, detracts from the practical value 
of such a primer. 
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Another difficulty is that such a compila- 


tion, unless it discusses broadly the condition — 


or want which each organ and function of 
government is designed to meet, is apt to 
become a mere encomium of the government 
as it operates at the time being; and that by 
being entirely uncritical it must tend to 
create an uncritical attitude in the mind of 
the reader and react against progress. i 

The third difficulty is that of keeping such 
a book up to date. The present volume, 
though published this year, makes no men- 
tion of the United States Food Administra- 
tion or of any of the other government 
organs set up since the beginning of the war. 

Making all allowance for such difficulties 
as these, this handbook must be welcomed as 
a first effort in a field worth cultivating. 
The student of civics should be warned, 
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however, that it omits to mention many of — 


the most elementary aids of the government 
to the citizen. Nothing is said of the national 
defense and maintenance of order, of the 
treasury, the mint, and the post office. 

About half the space is given to a de- 
scription of the work of the Department of 
Agriculture (prior to the expansion of this 
work made possible by the greatly increased 
appropriations of 1917); no space at all, 
not even a foreword, to the general struc- 
ture of the government and the powers of 
the individual citizen in regard to it. 

Bela. 
PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL HYGIENE 


By William A. White. Macmillan Co. 

323 pp. Price $2; by mail of the SURVEY 

$2.10. ; 

It is a daring procedure, this criticizing a 
volume offered by an author who holds Dr. 
White’s position and has his experience. Yet 


when a reviewer’s first amazed disappoint- _ 


ment is only confirmed by re-reading, a few 
weeks later, he can but express his regret. 

In his preface Dr. White says that al- 
though the philanthropic movement has been 
for some time in existence and has been 
sponsored by people of the highest type, there 
has never resulted anything that could prop- 
erly be called an adequate statement of prin- 
ciples, scientifically viewed and practically 
workable. To furnish such a statement was 
apparently the purpose of this volume. 

The material falls into two parts, two 
earlier chapters discussing various indica- 
tions of the problem viewed from the psy- 
chological angle. The criminal is discussed 
in a fairly familiar fashion, similarly the 
feebleminded. Pauper, prostitute, vagrant, 
the homeless unemployed, and a few other 
familiar faces, all meet within twenty pages, 
introduced as “mistellaneous groups.” 
“Miscellaneous problems” fill about thirty- 
five pages and include fatigue, divorce, pat- 
ent medicines, free speech, illegitimacy, idle- 
ness, old age, and more—also death. Twenty 
pages are made to suffice for character traits, 
and anomalies, socialization of instincts, the 
organic bases of maladjustment and psycho- 
analysis. 

But the material thus packed into a com- 
pact volume does not seem either new or 
distinctive. There is a conglomeration of 
themes, about any one of which opportunity 
was open—and still is—for enlightening dis- 
cussion. Perhaps the explanation of the vol- 
ume is that, in his attempt to popularize a 
very difficult problem, Dr. White has not 
quite realized how attentively the audience 
he would reach has already considered the 
material in its w#popularized form. 

We are inclined to think that the statement 
already referred to, wherewith he introduces 
his book, is still true; for the volume does 
not offer the program of work or of “scien- 
tifically viewed or practically workable. prin- 
ciples” for which Dr. White undoubtedly has 
the. material and which we hoped that he 
had here enunciated. 

GERTRUDE SEYMOUR. 


A NATION THAT HOARDS 
AND STARVES 


HE social. unrest in Spain, de- 
scribed in the Survey for March 
9, while temporarily lulled, may break 
out again any day, to judge from recent 
advices. ‘That it is largely due to the 
high cost of living is clear from a dia- 
gram in the Boletin del Instituto de Re- 
formas Sociales, showing the increase in 
the cost of twelve necessaries from 1909 
to 1917. ‘The line oscillates between 
1909 and 1913, then rises sharply and 
steadily until 1917. Villages and small 
towns show higher prices than cities. 
An interesting explanation of the 
whole situation is given in two recent 
articles in the Christian Science Monitor 
on the Position of Spanish Finance. 
These contain figures showing that the 
European war has 


caused the gold to fall in a continuous 
stream into the lap of Spain. At the 
same time there appeared to be no particular 
disposition in the part of Spain, the nouveau 
riche, to spend any of its money in even the 
most desirable directions. "There was much 
talk of agricultural reforms, of helping the 
farmers with credits and agricultural banks, 
of ending the education scandals, and of 
carrying out enormous improvements in 
much-needed public works; but few, if any, 
of these schemes were put into any sort of 
practice, while on the other hand parsimony 
in administrative and social reforms led to 
much unnecessary suffering on the part of 
the people through the economic reactions 
of the war being felt far more severely than 
they ever should have been if the state had 
taken proper precautions and erected a bet- 
ter buffer between its own economic system 
and that of the belligerents. . . . 


When the 1,000,000,000 of pesetas were 
locked in the Banco de Espafia, and while 
financiers and politicians were rejoicing, 
there were bread riots in nearly every town 
and village of the peninsula, and workmen 
were thronging round the houses of minis- 
ters before they rose in the morning, clamor- 
ing for labor. 


A circular recently issued by the 
prime minister indicates efforts to put 
an end to the difficulties experienced in 
Madrid and throughout Spain during 
the winter to secure coal for domestic 
use. Prices have been fixed for coal of 


various kinds and for the different parts 


of the kingdom, and a coal coalition has 


been organized to unify and cheapen the 


handling of the product. A law passed 
in February prohibits profiteering from 
concessions for fuel, farms, workmen’s 
houses and other monopolies or products 
of monopolies. 

Laws were adopted also to prohibit 
and punish the hoarding of food, cattle 
and coal and the exportation of olive oil 
in the natural state. A bill was intro- 
duced to establish a national store of, 
agricultural products in order to help 
farmers in financial stringency, to avoid 
waste of food and to prevent private 
monopoly; while another bill sought the 
establishment of a national agricultural 
bank to provide credit for farmers and 
thus increase food production. 

In March, royal orders were issued 
fixing new maximum prices for wheat, 
flour, bread and rice> and ordering 
mayors to aid the provincial governors 
in the control of emigration to other 
countries in Europe—no doubt with a 
view to preventing the depletion of the 
country of skilled rural workers. 

Articles in the Boletin for February 
and March throw some light on social 
conditions. “There we read of an im- 
portant company offering a load of wood 
as a premium for every workman who 
takes ten baths or induces a member of 
his family to undergo the ordeal! The 
same concern provides free medical at- 
tendance and maintains both model ten- 
ements and model schools. 

A week’s vacation with pay is given 
all employes, and thrift is encouraged in 
a number of ways. On its own initia- 
tive, this company has decreed a war 
bonus of $6 monthly—a substantial sum 
in Spain—and an additional $3 for each 
child. The employes, with some 150,- 
000 others, have taken advantage of a 
law passed in 1908 to facilitate the ac- 
cumulation of old age endowments by 
workpeople and others of small incomes. 
A depositor may invest any amount from 
ten cents up and thus provide himself 
with a pension due, at his own option, 
at any age above fifty-five. To the en- 
dowment which his own savings buy, the 
state adds 100 per cent, but not more 
than $240 per annum. 


WAR EXERCISES FOR JULY 
‘FOURTH 


HE War Camp Community Sery- 

ice has published in pamphlet form 
some exercises for the Fourth of July, 
arranged by Joseph Lee, president of the 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America. ‘The work of having these 
exercises included in community pro- 
grams for that day is being carried on as 
an integral part of the system for train- 
ing our soldiers and sailors. 

The “plot” of the exercises turns on 
the handing on of the flag from Revo- 
lutionary heroes in buff and blue, pre- 
ceded by three representing the famous 
Yankee Doodle picture, to veterans of 
the Civil War, from these to Spanish 
War veterans, and from these in turn to 
representatives of the present army and 
navy. 

Each episode follows the psychology 
of Oberammergau: first, a pantomime— 
the handing on of the flag; then the 
drama itself (in this case the reading of 
poems and historic speeches) ; and last, 
music expressive of the emotion aroused. 

In the first episode, after the handing 
on and saluting of the flag with the ap- 
propriate bugle call, the people rise and 
say in unison the Salute to the Flag and 
sing the Star Spangled Banner; then 
follows Emerson’s beautiful ode: 


O tenderly the haughty day 
Fills his blue urn with fire; 

One morn is in the mighty heaven, 
And one in our desire. 


The exercises end with the audience 
rising and saying in unison the last part 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address: “It is 
for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced,” etc. This is followed by 
one minute of silence and then by the 
bugle call Retreat. 

The exercises, including the showing 
of some pictures of Revolutionary 
heroes, will take about an hour and a 
quarter, but can be cut to suit the par- 
ticular needs of each community. All 
the selections — poems, songs and 
speeches—are printed in full, and care- 
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ful directions are given for the stage 
setting and all the maneuvers, so that 
the pamphlet constitutes a working pro- 
ram for immediate use. 

PLAGUE 


TWO DECADES OF 


IN INDIA 

DOR more than twenty years plague 

has practically reigned in India. 
Its rate has, of course, fluctuated; but 
in spite of the efforts of two specially 
appointed royal commissions, the In- 
dian Medical Service, Lister Institute 
and the Royal Society, the number of its 
victims rose again last year to the ap- 
palling number of over half a million, 
the Punjab and Bombay presidency being 
most afflicted, 

A recent issue of the London Lancet, 
commenting on the situation, shows 
some of the difficulties in the way of 
scientific progress. One is custom. UT 
the prain raisers in country districts 
would store their grain in places made 
inaccessible to rats, plague would dis- 
appear; for “no rats, no plague,” 
truth proved beyond question. But rats 
have always run free in India, Nrgo, it 
seems, they must still run free. “The 
native country folk eye with much dis- 
favor any antivrat campaigns in their 
midst, Llowever, as Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lane, of the Indian Medical Service, 
tells us, in one section the women finally 
became interested in the matter and 
blocked up the rat holes as directed. 
Whether it was a result of this educa- 
tional effort or just a fortunate coinci- 
dence, the deaths from plague in- this 
district in L916 were only 4,151; in one 
decade, 1906-1915, the yearly average 
had been 153,850, 

Native opposition strengthens as sani+ 
tary measures approach the border of re- 
ligious observance. For instance, it is 
essential in plague time to isolate sick 
and exposed persons, Yet it is impos- 
sible to do so on the oceasion of a great 
festival, as witness the stoning of women 
physicians, the assault upon men, and, it 
is suid, the assassination of a leading na 
tive official who strongly sympathized 
with the modern sanitary movement, 

That the only hope Hes in the very 
slow process of popular education, is the 
conclusion of sanitarians on the ground, 
And meantime, thousands suffer and die 
needlessly, 


IS a 


RETURNING SOLDIER-FAR- 
MERS TO THE LAND 

N August, 1914, the stream of men 

that marched out from the cities and 


villages and hamlets of France took 
from the farms the young and able- 
bodied. In the three years and more 


that have followed military calls have 
reduced still further the supply of farm 
labor—at a time when the coming of 
foreign troops to France and the loss of 
the grain and beet fields of the North 
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has made the work of the farms increas- 
ingly important. 
Women have carried things on as best 


they can, One sees a sturdy good wife 
of the Midi guiding a plow across her 
ficlds or a Breton girl trundling a good- 
sized calf home from market in a wheel- 
barrow——but much has had to remain 
undone. Men are needed today to win 
back the battle-torn fields of the war 
Zone, 

Of the hundreds of thousands of men 
who have gone out, a few are coming 
back every week—the sick and the 
crippled who cannot go on with the life 
of the armies. Many must learn new 
trades, and Trance hag scores of schools 
especially established for these men in- 
dustrially, “Che commonest trades offered 
in the schools are cobbling, harness- 
making, basket-making, tinsmithing, and 
machine work. But 65 per cent of the 
returning mufiles are farm laborers, and 
the opportunities for agricultural re-edu- 
cation for ‘them are practically neg- 
ligible, 

In a report to the Inter-allied Con- 
ference on the Re-education of War 
Cripples as long ago as May, 1917, Dr. 
Paul Regnier, an eminent French spe- 
cialist said: 

We must not deceive ourselves any longer, 
In our country whose national industry is 
agriculture, and after thirty-three months of 
the war, professional reseducation of mutilés 
for agriculture is still almost entirely to be 
organized, 


The reason for this lack in French re- 
educational work is easily understood. 
A French peasant prefers to do things 
after the manner his grandfather used— 
and machinery that is a commonplace 
on American farms is almost unknown 
to the beautifully but laboriously tilled 
“terrain” of France, A man who has 
lost an arm or a leg cannot think of 
going back to that severe physical labor 

and turns naturally to lighter trades. 
Cobbling, for example, is the choice most 
frequently made -by mutilés asked to 
select for themselves a new calling. 

American aid—a partial repayment of 
the many valuable lessons in re-educa- 
tion which America is learning from 
France—is putting forward the meth- 
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ods of the proverbial Yankee ingenuity. 
An electric workshop is one project now 
under way. More important and more 
interesting, however, is the ‘Vouraine 
farm recently obtained by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, through its Bureau of 
Re-education of Mutilés, to be developed 
‘as an agricultural re-educational center, 
Here intensive farming by the use of 
motor machines will be taught to men 
who can no longer carry forward their 
old hand work. In connection with it 
will go the best that America has to 
offer in scientific live stock farming, but- 
ter and cheese-making, market garden- 
ing, and horticulture—as well as work- 
shops for carpentry, harness-making, 
cobbling, basket work, and the machine 
shops necessary to keep the equipment 
in good order. A lodge formerly oc- 
cupied by the gamekeeper will be kept 
for a small group of blind soldiers, who 
will receive instruction in poultry work 
according’ to the system so successfully 
worked out for the blind at St. Dun- 
stans, England. 

This farm of 500 acres has been lent 
rent-free to the American Red Cross by 
its proprietor, who was unable to ob- 
tain the labor to keep it under cultiva- 
tion, and the work of organizing it for 
immediate use has been placed under the 
direction of Clare W. Arnett, professor 
of animal husbandry of the Agricultural 
College of Montana. A French chef 
de re-education, assisted by a staff of 
French instructors, will direct the prac- 
tical and theoretical training of the 
mutilés, and a social worker will keep 
in close touch with their families 
through letters and personal visits. Al- 
ready machinery and furniture are 
being moved in—and by the time that 
the portable barracks can be put up to 
house the pupils this new and forward- 
looking school will be ready. ‘The Serv- 
ice de Santé will send fifty mutilés at 
the beginning, and ultimately the num- 
ber will be increased to a hundred. 


DO YOU BATHE IN A TUB OR 


_ SHOWER? 
F Kk. WIREBAUGH, welfare de- 
e partment engineer of ‘Toledo, 


Ohio, has studied the comparative ad- 
vantages, from the economic and sanitary 
points of view, of swimming, tub and 
shower baths as proper objects of mu- 
nicipal provision for body cleanliness. 
As a result, he is singing the pean of 
the shower in the Toledo City Journal 
as the one that requires the least space, 
the least time, the least amount of fuel 
and water, the least attendance and the 
least cost of maintenance. 

Incidentally, his article recalls an ani- 
mated debate on the respective advan- 
tages of tub and ‘shower baths in hostels 
for women munition workers which re- 
cently took place at the Philadelphia 
conference.on housing for war workers, 
It was agreed on that occasion that 
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showers are more popular than tubs in 
summer; but that girls will not wet 
their hair under any circumstances, and 
that only side sprays should be pro- 
vided. 

The whole subject of bathing has re- 
ceived a new interest through the in- 
dustrial conditions brought about by the 
war. A special organ of this movement 
has made its appearance in the Journal 
of the American Association for Pro- 
moting Hygiene and Public Baths [2350 
Davidson avenue, New York city], the 
first issue of which contains the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting of the 
association in 1917. Such interesting 
subjects as the relation of bathing facili- 
ties to health industries, bathing facili- 
ties and habits of soldiers, municipal 
baths as an educational factor, and 
others were discussed. 

Dr. Simon Baruch, president of the 
association, who was the first to advocate 
the establishment of public baths in this 
country—in 1889—related how, after 
years of discouragement, he enlisted the 
interest of New York city for his plan. 

“The people won’t bathe,’ said one of 
New York’s mayors. But an incident that 
occurred shortly after the establishment of 
the tenement house department shows that if 
proper means are not provided, those nearest 
at hand will be utilized. A complaint 
against the quality of the water supply in a 
certain tenement house caused the depart- 
ment to send an inspector to investigate. It 
was a warm, sunny day, and, as the in- 
spector climbed to the roof to inspect the 
water tank, shouts of revelry and glee greet- 

ed his ears. He arrived just in time to see 
an impish youngster, clothed in nature’s 
garb, dive head first into the tank, to the 
great delight of several others who eagerly 
awaited their turn at the improvised swim- 
ming pool. 


HOME SERVICE AT THE 
FRONT 


HE Home Service of the Red Cross 

now has its own representative with 
each army division in France. W. Frank 
Persons, director-general of civilian re- 
lief, has just returned from a_ two 
months’ trip to that country during 
which the arrangements were perfected 
and the first men installed behind the 
American lines. ‘The Red Cross will 
increase this staff as the need develops, 
so that not only the divisions but isolated 
units, such as, for instance, an aviation 
camp of only a thousand men, will have 
on call a civilian whose duty will be to 
bridge the long, homesick span between 
the soldier and his family. 

The men now there and the others 
to follow will be in charge of Bailey B. 
Burritt, whose services for four months 
or more in France have been contributed 
to the Red Cross by the New York As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, of which he is the general 
director. 

Everywhere that Mr. Persons went 
in France, he found increasing evidence 
of the value of this far-flung front line 
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of Home Service. American army men 
believe in it whole-heartedly as a prac- 
tical measure of keeping up morale. Med- 
ical men declared that worry over bad 
family news, or lack of news, makes a 
man susceptible to shell-shock; for the 
Red Cross to ease that condition be- 
comes, therefore, an important prevent- 
ive measure. 

The Home Service men will keep in 
closest touch with the company com- 
manders, the chaplains and the Y. M. 
C. A. representatives—with all who 
come into intimate contact with the men 
—so that they may know at once of any 
soldier who is worried. Mail and cables 
will be fully employed to get word to the 
Home Service section in the man’s com- 
munity and to bring back the answer 
that the sick child has had the best of 
medical attention, the insurance premi- 
um has been paid, the landlord inter- 
viewed, the baby safely delivered—any- 
thing whatever that is fussing a man at 
the front. 

The plan goes even back of this to 
inspire letter-writing of the right sort. 
But it does not join in the purely nega- 
tive proposal that no bad news shall be 
written. Rather, it bases its campaign on 
overcoming the bad condition that makes 
bad news; its slogan to soldiers’ families 
will be: “Write cheerful letters and if 
you can’t write cheerful letters come to 
see us about it.” 

To every man who goes into a can- 
tonment the Home Service plan will be 
explained by a representative stationed 
there, and he will be urged to write to 
his family about it. Every commanding 
officer up to major-generals will be put 
in touch with it and every company com- 
mander will be urged not only to use 
it in case of need but to be watchful for 
opportunities to use it even before the 
need, in the form of acute anxiety, 
arises, 

The Red Cross has the funds and 
the personnel to succeed in an enterprise 
even of this magnitude, for the new 
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drive has poured $170,000,000 into its 
coffers and it has a staff of 50,000 vol- 
unteers under the supervision of 2,000 
paid workers organized in the Home 
Service sections of the 5,000 local chap- 
ters. Already it has come into friendly 
touch with 300,000 soldiers’ families 
and the work has scarcely begun. 

Of the men and women in Red Cross 
work abroad Mr, Persons brought home 
only good news. All are well, in the 
face of their heavy tasks which have 
been tremendously increased and compli- 
cated by the great battle now on. F. 
Elisabeth Crowell, formerly executive 
secretary of the Association of ‘Cuber- 
culosis Clinics in New York city and 
now engaged in similar work in France, 
had a narrow escape from death. She 
was in the church in Paris which was 
wrecked by shells from the German 
long-range gun on Good Friday. ‘he 
two people on either side of her were 
killed in their seats while she was un- 
touched except for the flying dirt and 
blood, 


TO FOSTER THE HEALTH OF 
CHILDREN 


N the latter part of the winter a 

group of specialists in the diseases of 
children, moved by a desire to be of 
service during the war, organized in the 
New York Academy of Medicine a com- 
mittee on the wartime problems of child- 
hood. A brief study made it clear that 
these problems were both so broad and 
urgent that a larger organization was 
desirable. ‘Che matter was referred to 
Secretary Lane, of the Department of 
the Interior, who urged the formation 
of a committee national in scope and 
composed of both lay and medical mem- 
bers. 

Since the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has for some time been interested 
in the health of children in industry, it 
was decided to affiliate with it. A new 
committee, to be called the Child Health 
Organization, has just been formed as 
one of the committees of that body. Dr, 
L. Emmett Holt, of New York city, 
is chairman; Owen R. Lovejoy, secre- 
tary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, is secretary, and Sally Lucas 
Jean is director of field work. 

' 

In describing the purposes of the 
committee, Dr. Holt says: 


The selective draft has revealed a sur- 
prising and appalling deficiency in the health 
and vigor of the young men of draft age, 
largely due to neglect of proper supervision 
and guidance during the period of growth, 
i. ¢., the school age. If the defects revealed 
had been recognized early in school life it 
would have been possible in large measure 
to correct them, Infant welfare agencies are 
already taking care of the first years of life, 
and some attention has been given to the 
health of the child in industry, but the army 
of twenty million school children has as yet 
received very scant consideration, 
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Medical school inspection, even when it 
now exists, is as a rule entirely inadequate. 
Indeed, the business of keeping the children 
in good physical repair is, as now conducted, 
a disgrace to the country. The great ma- 
jority of people entirely fail to appreciate 
the significance of physical defects revealed 
by health examinations, but this fact does not 
lessen in any way the injury done to the chil- 
dren by such neglect. 

It is with the purpose of drawing national 
attention to the importance of this problem 
and of pointing the way to its solution that 
this committee has been formed. The co- 
operation of the secretary of the interior has 
been assured in a letter containing the fol- 
lowing: “Everything possible will be done by 
me to cooperate with you in the carrying out 
of this purpose.” 


Following are the lines of activity 
along which it is proposed to work im- 
mediately: 


I. To secure adequate health examinations 
for all children in the public schools of 
the country, including: 

(a) Determination of proper standards 
for examinations, with special refer- 
ence to normal nutrition and growth. 

(b) Methods of examination; how ex- 
tensive for general application. 

(c) Health record, which should cover 
the entire school life of the child 
and, with scholarship record, accom- 
pany him in his progress through 
school. 

(d) The arousing of a public demand 
for health examinations and records 
as a part of the regular routing of 
school life. 

II. To consider the problem of malnutrition 
among school children. This involves: 

(a) A more careful study than has yet 
been made to determine its extent 
and degree, both in urban and rural 
communities. 

(b) A critical study of the measures 
proposed to combat this condition, 
such as: 

(1) Special nutrition classes. 

(2) Making it possible for children 
to get one or more hot meals at 
school. 

(3) Instruction of the community in 
the proper feeding of children of 
school age. 

(c) To furnish information to educa- 
tional and philanthropic organiza- 
tions regarding the practical appli- 
cation of the results of these studies. 

III. Propaganda to awaken the public to the 
necessity of conserving the health of 
the school child as a basis of national 
security and stability. 

IV. To promote, or cooperate with other 
bodies in securing, legislation for the 
attainment of these objects. 


In addition, the organization an- 
nounces that it will, if expenses are paid, 
furnish speakers, look over the field in 
local communities, furnish literature at 
cost and help in other ways along the 
lines indicated. 

Among the members of the organiza- 
tion are: Charles W. Eliot, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; John H. Finley, New 
York state commissioner of education; 
Dr. Simon Flexner, the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, New York city; Prof. John 
Dewey, Columbia University; Dr. Her- 
man M. Biggs, New York; William 
Wirt, Gary, Ind.; Mrs. P. V. Penny- 
backer, ex-president National Feder- 
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ation, Women’s Clubs, Austin, Texas; 
John Collier, director of the People’s 
Institute, New York city; Dr. Jose- 
phine Baker, director, Division of Child 
Hygiene, New York city Department of 
Health, and John Spargo, New York 


city. 


MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENT 
AND THE WAR 


NHINDERED by Mayor Hylan’s 
expressed contempt for them and all 
their sort, hundreds of specialists in va- 
rious phases of municipal government met 
in New York city last week as if to shame 
by their presence the city that will have 
none of ‘“‘experts.”” The National Mu- 
nicipal League, the Government Research 
Conference of the United States and 
Canada and the Civic Secretaries’ Con- 
ference met simultaneously and held a 
number of sessions in common, including 
several with the National Conference 
on War Economy. This last conference 
was held under the joint auspices of the 
Academy of Political Science and the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. 

Some of those present who had been 
with the American forces at the front, 
testified to the keen interest among the 
young officers—many of them yet in their 
teens—in the democratization of political 
and industrial methods. The report of 
the National Municipal League referred 
to the fact that in France, and also in 
the training camps here, millions of our 
future voters are learning for the first 
time what complete and efficient pro- 
vision for the community needs means 
and that undoubtedly they will not in 
their home towns be content with any- 
thing less. 

But increased interest in municipal 
efficiency exists also among those who 
have stayed at home. The work of the 
league, and that of the other bodies 
which met, has not been crippled by the 
war, but has received a new impetus. 
As H. Marie Dermitt, secretary of the 
Civic League of Allegheny county, Penn- 
sylvania, said at the luncheon in Green- 
wich House (where most of the busi- 
ness sessions also were held), the civic 
organizations are not doing new work 
at all; they merely pursue their old aims 
with new power derived from a new 
civic conscience and patriotism on the 
part of the people at large. 

Of course, many old problems present 
new angles. W. L. Ransom, counsel for 
the Public Service Commission of the 
first district, New York, pointed out 
that the interference by the federal gov- 
ernment with what were previously re- 
garded as purely state and city affairs 
plays havoc with accepted ideas of the 
division of responsibility and power. A 
grave danger is that in this temporary 
confusion some business concerns may be 
allowed to “slip one over” on their tra- 
ditional watchdogs, the local govern- 
ments—as, for instance, when the fed- 
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eral government grants rate increases to 
local railroad companies without regard 
to the services they render or permits gas. 
companies to lower the quality of their 
product without a compensatory reduc- 
tion in price. 

The advocates of the commission and. 
city manager plan of government pointed 
to the additions to the federal machinery 
of government and to the unified mili- 
tary command on the western front as 
conclusive evidence of the logic of their 
contention that where action is required 
authority must be vested in a single head. 
Against this, P. W. Wilson, a member 
of Parliament well acquainted with 
American conditions, argued that in the 
long run the slow progress secured by 
the British practice of committee proce- 
dure yielded results in social betterment 
that are not to be despised. It was be- 
cause of this traditional discussion and 
counseling before action, he said, that a 
phenomenal extension of state control 
had been possible during the war. With- 
out this extension, he said, his country, 
with all its resources, could not have 
withstood the demands made upon it. 

Those who see democracy endan- 
gered by the vesting of too much power 
in individuals and those who see failure 
and ruin in the coexistence, in the same 
nominal government, of virtually inde- 
pendent boards and commissions of many 
heads, agreed with the picture drawn by 
Governor Lowden, of Illinois, of the 
most desirable form of government. 
This, said Governor Lowden, should be 
a cabinet of department heads respon- 
sible to a single executive, and, while 
alone responsible for their departments 
and vested with all the necessary author- 
ity, aided in. their turn by advisory 
boards of the most representative char- 
acter, boards whose function it is to 
bring to bear upon the tasks of the off- 
cial an intimate knowledge of every class 
in the state or city and their various 
desires. 

At a meeting to discuss The Govern- 
ment as Employer, R. Fulton Cutting 
won hearty applause by advocating 
higher income and excess profits taxes. 
In former wars, he said, the wealthy 
classes purchased the bonds and the 
working people paid the interest. In 
this war the process should be reversed ; 
the bonds should be in the hands of the 
workers and the wealthy members of 
society should pay the interest on them. 
V. Everit Macy, chairman of the ship- 
building labor adjustment board, gave 
impressive testimony of the strategy of 
wartime arbitration agreements when he 
said that in the shipyards, with 350,000 
employes, there has been no strike of any 
moment since the signing of the agree- 
ment between representatives of the 
Navy Department, the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to submit all disputes to ar- 
bitration by the labor adjustment board. 
Men who-have gone out on strike have 
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invariably returned to work within 
twenty-four hours when reminded of the 
agreement—this, in spite of the fact that 
they are actually not parties to it. The 
agreement was made without delegated 
authority by the officers of their unions, 
and has no force except a moral one. 
That, however, is strong enough to make 
it respected. We are suffering, said Mr. 
Macy, from bad distribution of labor 
more than from anything else. Lack of 
a standardized wage is responsible for 
most of the bad distribution. When 
wages were fixed in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, so that the different shipyards 
no longer stole labor from each other, 
then the stealing of labor between in- 
dustries began. ‘This can be ended, said 
Mr. Macy, only through the extension 
and general use of the United States 
Employment Service and through better 
coordination of government departments. 


TUBERCULOSIS AND THE 
WAR 


UBERCULOSIS as a war prob- 

lem was the dominant theme of the 
fourteenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, held at 
Boston last week with a registered med- 
ical and lay attendance of some 600 men 
and women from nearly every state and 
Canada. 

This year, as heretofore, the clinical 
and pathological sections were devoted 
in the main to underlying questions of 
medical research and methods of treat- 
ment. “Scientific investigation shows,” 
said Dr. Allen K. Krause, of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, “that infection 
from tuberculosis is practically univer- 
sal and that very few people pass the 
age of fifteen without having some of 
the germs of this disease in their system.” 
Dr. John J. Lloyd, of Rochester, 
N. Y., superintendent of the Monroe 
County Sanatorium, declared that “the 
infection of young children by the incor- 
rigible advanced case is retarding the 
limitation of tuberculosis to a very ap- 
preciable degree. “The whole campaign 
of prevention must be directed toward 
lessening the number of children in- 
fected, and this can be done only by iso- 
lating and confining the incorrigible 
consumptive.” 

Report to date upon findings in the 
Framingham Community Health and 
Tuberculosis Demonstration, under the 
auspices of the association, brought out 
that though in a general sickness sur- 
' vey of the community only 6.2 per cent 
of those canvassed (this, moreover, inclu- 
ding minor ailments) admitted illness, 
77 per cent were actually found to have 
disabilities; and that as regards tubercu- 
losis, instead of the ratio of six living 
cases to every death, generally accepted 
as the norm for statistics, this ratio was 
twenty-one living cases to every death, 
including arrested cases, or nine to one 
if limited to active cases. 

Regarding tuberculosis in the army, 
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Col. George A. Bushnell, of the 
United States army, cited figures that 
were reassuring within limits. “Though 
in one camp 4.8 per cent and in another 
20 per cent of the men were found to be 
tuberculous, these were very exceptional. 
Of 361,000 men of the National Army 
who were examined, less than 1 per cent 
had tuberculosis, while of approximately 
450,000 men of the National Guard the 
percentage was only slightly in excess of 
1 per cent. It must be remembered, 
however, that these figures do not in- 
clude men rejected by the draft boards, 
but only those admitted to the camps. 
Calculating the number subsequently 
discharged to date on this account at 
10,000, Colonel Bushnell said that “if 
the examinations had not been made and 
the entire 10,000 had finally been re- 
turned from Europe, the cost to the gov- 
ernment, if we accept the Canadian esti- 
mate that each tuberculous soldier re- 
turned from Europe cost $5,000, would 
have been $50,000,000!” 

Discussing the best means of restor- 
ing to self-support and usefulness the 
victims of tuberculosis, civilians as well 
as soldiers, half a dozen speakers re- 
ported excellent results from occupa- 
tional therapy and employment as ap- 
plied in agriculture, indoor tasks and 
even specially regulated factory work. 
The latter has been tried out success- 
fully by the New York Committee on 
the Care of the Jewish Tuberculous. 
Dealing with the potentialities of vo- 
cational education and _ re-education, 
Charles A. Prosser, director of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, 
estimated from the experience of the bel- 
ligerents to date that for every million 
soldiers, about 1 per cent, or 10,000 
each year, become subjects for extended 
vocational rehabilitation. This gives a 
total of 50,000 men for the army of 
5,000,000 which America has in view. 

Mr. Prosser went on to point out that 
numerous as were the disabilities due to 
war, those due to routine industrial 
causes were even greater. Limiting the 
figures to the more serious injuries, 800,- 
000 workers are disabled annually, of 
whom upwards of 11,000 are in need 
of the most thorough-going industrial 
restoration. 

Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, executive 
secretary of the association, reported that 
the names of 11,000 discharged tubercu- 
lous soldiers, received from the surgeon- 
general, have been distributed to local 
tuberculosis agencies throughout the 
country for location and treatment. An 
educational program of lectures, exhibits 
and printed matter is being carried out 
in the military camps. 

A resolution was adopted deploring 
possible retirement of Surgeon-General 
Gorgas on account of age from the “of- 
fice he now fills so admirably,” and an- 
other urging all communities, in view of 
the Federal Reserve Board’s decision to 
approve only minimum capital issues, 
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for new tuberculosis buildings, to 
plan any structures in “such a way as 
to minimize the difference between per- 
manent and temporary construction,” 
and as far as possible to avoid rebuilding 
later. 

Though the doctors are still necessary 
in this work,” said Dr. Charles L. Mi- 
nor, retiring president of the association, 
“T feel strongly that the carrying of the 
tuberculosis movement ‘over the top’ 
rests with social workers. The medical 
sub-structure has now been firmly laid. 
The future calls for community educa- 
tion and organization.” 


PLANNING A NEW CHILD 
LABOR LAW 


N Monday Solicitor-General Da- 

vis, of the United States attorney- 
general’s office, is reported to have asked 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States for permission to file a petition 
for a rehearing of the suit in which the 
federal child labor law was declared un- 
constitutional. A rehearing is strongly 
desired by the National Child Labor 
Committee and other agencies that 
worked for the passage of the law. In 
more than one instance the court has re- 
versed itself upon such a hearing. The 
petition was taken under advisement by 
the court. 

If this plan fails, an attempt will be 
made, as forecasted in the Survey last 
week, to secure another federal child 
labor law based on a totally different 
principle from the old. ‘That one in- 
voked the power of Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce. Among the new 
possibilities that have been mentioned is 
putting a tax on child-made goods with 
a view to rendering it unprofitable for 
an employer to use children in his fac- 
tory. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has pointed out that there is pre- 
cedence for this in the law that put a 
tax on matches containing phosphorous. 
Another example is colored oleomar- 
garine, which is taxed so prohibitively 
that it does not pay to manufacture it 
and only white oleomargarine, according 
to the committee, appears on the market. 

Still another possibility is that of in- 
voking the authority of the Post-Office 
Department. At a meeting held last 
week in Washington, this was put for- 
ward and it was explained that by pro- 
hibiting or curtailing the use of the mails 
for business purposes to concerns em- 
ploying child labor, a check might be 
put on such labor. A third possibility 
is involved in the Webb-Kenyon act, 
the principle of which has already been 
upheld by the supreme court. This for- 
bids the shipment of liquor into a state 
where local state laws forbid its sale. 
To apply this principle to child labor, 
it may be necessary to introduce some 
kind of license feature, enabling the fed- 
eral government to restrain businesses 
employing child labor from shipping 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL 
OF CIVICS AND 
PHILANTHROPY 


1918 SUMMER SESSION 
June 19—July 26 


General Course for Social 
Workers 

Five Credit Courses: (1) Princi- 
ciples of Case Work; (2) Prob- 
lems of Social Work in War 
Time; (3) The Law and the 
Courts in Relation to Social 
Work; (4) The Organization and 
Conduct of a Statistical Inquiry; 
(5) Modern Radicalism. 


An Emergency Training Course for Em- 
ployment Managers and Factory Welfare 
Workers has been added to the curricu- 
lum of the summer session. 


Field Work with one of the Social Agencies 
in Chicago. 


Visits of Inspection to the Impartant In- 
stitutions in or near Chicago. 
Special Course for Playground Workers, 


Folk Dancing, Gymnastics, Games, Story- 
telling and other technical classes held at 
Hull-House. 


Sixteenth Year Opens October 1, 1918. 


For information, address The Dean, 2559 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Rehabilitation Work 
for Shell-Shock Cases 


Training School of Psychopathic Social 
Work, Conducted by Smith College and 
the Boston Psychopathic Hospital 
To prepare college women for rehabilita- 
tion work with soldiers suffering from shell- 

shock, 

Academic instruction at Northampton, 
Mass., July 8th to August 31st, followed 
by six months’ practice work in various 
psychopathic clinics. 

Credits given for previous study; prac- 
tice omitted in case of sufficiently trained 
social workers. 

_ Lectures by noted psychiatrists; courses 
in sociology, psychology, social psychiatry, 
mental therapy. 

Address Inquiries to the Director, 


MISS MARY C, JARRETT, 
Chief of Social Service, 
Psychopathic Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


their products into states forbidding the 
employment of children. 

Meanwhile, the question arises, What 
is to become of the staff and machinery 
that have been created to enforce the 
federal law? ‘This law went into effect 
September 1 and a special child labor 
division was established in the Children’s 
Bureau to enforce it. The funds ap- 
propriated for the division will carry it 
through July 1, when it must go out of 
existence unless Congress authorizes its 
continuance. The appropriation bill 
now pending contains an item of $125,- 
000 for the enforcement of the law after 
July 1, but in view of the supreme 
court’s decision an amendment to this 
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bill will be necessary to make this sum 
actually available. While, of course, it 
would be fruitless to maintain a staff to 
enforce a law that has been declared un- 
constitutional, it is hoped that Congress 
will authorize the division to use its staff 
and money in studying child labor condi- 
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tions in the various states and in advising 
the states that wish to amend their laws. 
In this way, the division could fill an 
immediate need and the force that has 
been assembled could be maintained 
pending further decision in regard to the 
law. 


COOPERATIVE CANNING 


To THE Eprror: I notice with great interest 
the jotting on cooperative stores in the SurR- 


vey for May 25. It seems to me that similar 
ventures where small gardeners and home 
canners might sell their surplus product 
would be of great benefit to the housewives, 
who could then buy these products at low 
cost. Such ventures, run with volunteer 
clerks, would be projects worthy of any 
woman’s club or civic organization. Can’t 
the SurvEY point the way by showing what 
has been done in this field? 

In York, Pa., the Woman’s Committee 
of the Public Safety Committee is buying 
up the farmers’ unsold stock at the daily 
public market, distributing this to volunteer 
canners in homes or community kitchens, sup- 
plying them with cans and paying them five 
cents a finished can for fuel and labor . 

The canned goods thus obtained are to be 
sold at a borrowed store room, the net pro- 
ceeds to be given to the Red Cross. 


KATHARINE R. SCHMIDT. 
Wiork) Pas 


PROBLEMS OF SUBNORMALITY 


To THE EpiTor: In the book review depart- 
ment of the Survey for Mirch 9 I noticed a 
very disparaging note relating to the book 
entitled Problems of Subnormality, of which 
Dr. J. E. W. Wallin is author. The note is 
not signed, only initials being used, and the 
book is disposed of so unceremoniously and 
with such manifest displeasure at the thought 
that it was ever written that I venture to 
make some additional comments in order 
that your readers may not be absolutely de- 
nied an opportunity of learning something 
about its subject-matter. Furthermore, the 
reviews that have appeared in other maga- 
zines justify me in presenting some of its 
unusual features. 

Dr. Wallin performs a genuine public 
service in calling a halt to the reckless meth- 
ods of testing mentality which have resulted 
in classifying a large proportion of us as 
feebleminded. For a number of years social 
workers have been deluged with such statis- 
tics, but strangely enough judges, lawyers 
and legislators have refused to be stampeded. 

One of the worth-while features of the 
book is its bird’s-eye view of the more im- 
portant recent investigations of the preva- 
lence of feeblemindedness among the depend- 
ent and delinquent classes. In one city an 
investigator finds feeblemindedness preyail- 
ing in 65 per cent of the delinquents, but 
another in examining closely allied types of 
cases finds only 10 per cent. One mentality 
tester claims that 98 per cent of the un- 
married mothers with whom she dealt were 
feebleminded, although some workers find 


comparatively low percentages. Why this 
great disparity? Are conditions so different 
in various parts of the country? Are delin- 


quent boys so different from delinquent men, 


or is there a difference in the method of 
obtaining the results? No social worker 
believes the former contention, and without 
doubt the latter explains partly, if not 
largely, the serious discrepancies that exist. 

The statistics confirm Dr. Wallin in his 
contention that our estimates of the amount 
of feeblemindedness are premature, and that 
we need to standardize and perfect our 
methods of examination before we can hope 
to obtain reliable data. He pleads for con- 
servatism, for sanity, for careful physical 
and psychological examinations, preferably 
by specialists of two types—a physician with 
clinical experience of certain kinds and a 
psychologist versed in the problems of ab- 
normal psychology. No mere mechanical 
examination is entirely adequate, and even 
the trained psychologist is frequently bafed 
and compelled to make a number of separate 
examinations. 

By applying one set of tests to a number 
of successful farmers and of high-grade 
college students Dr. Wallin learned that the 
majority should, according to the rules, be 
classified as feebleminded. He therefore 
demands that we re-examine the grounds on 
which particular standards have been erected 
and also that we recognize several steps 
between feeblemindedness and _ normality. 
Whether or not his classifications will endure 
the test of experience matters but little. His 
book cannot fail to jar the reckless worker 
and to hasten the development of more care- 
ful methods of mental examination. 

Among additional material included are a 
program for the education of mentally and 
pedagogically retarded children, a plan for 
the care of defectives in Missouri, and a 
short discussion of epilepsy, but no special 
mention of its character is necessary in this 
letter. 

The last chapter, entitled Hygiene of 
Eugenic Generation, however, deseryes com- 
ment. In it) the author supports the thesis 
that society should prevent anti-eugenic mat- 
ings, but he again sounds a note of warning, 
and rightly insists that there is no psychic 
measuring rod now in existence by which we 
can accurately determine whether abnormali- 
ties in certain persons are anti-eugenic in 
character or not. We are not ready as yet 
to carry out a completed program of eugenic 
legislation. Our stock of information is still 
too inadequate to justify the adoption of un- 
breakable rules of action. Dr. Wallin also 
discusses syphilis, alcoholism and excessive 
birth rates in their relation to eugenics, but 
here he relies largely on secondary material. 
We need collaborated facts for our enlighten- 
ment, but more important than this need is 
careful examination to determine the precise 
nature of the facts. Any writer can well 
afford to stress the latter need. 


Georce B. MANGOLD. 
pti? Missouri School of Social Econo- 
my. 
St. Louis. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED : 


AN industrial woman teacher for cloth- 
ing and duty work in country home for 
girls. Address 2807 Survey. 


WANTED—After care worker speaking 
Yiddish. Apply 373 Ralph Ave., Brooklyn. 


WANTED at once 2 married couples for 
cottages in Boys’ Industrial School. Address 
Gro. E. Marx, Supt., Marshallton, Delaware. 


WANTED—An experienced visitor to do 
child-placing and supervision work. Must 
be a person who has made good for at least 
two or three years in same line of work, 
and who will be able to give the best of 
services. Preferably a woman between thirty 
and forty-five and married. Permanent posi- 
tion with good salary to right person. Ad- 
dress CHILDREN’S Home Soctety oF FLoripa, 
Jacksonville. 


WANTED—A person with some case 
work experience to assist the executive in 
doing the work and advising volunteers in 
the Home Service Section of the Red Cross 
in a city within commuting distance from 
New York City. Salary $900 to $1,000. 
Address 2813 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EDUCATED woman, thoroughly experi- 
enced as Superintendent Christian Institu- 
tion, New England, desires position. Address 
2809 SuRVEY. 


AN energetic woman, with child seven 
years old, desires position as nurse or ma- 
tron in institution, where ability and ex- 
perience are essentials. Highest references. 
Address 2810 Survey. 


HOUSE-MOTHER desires position child- 
caring institution. Address 2811 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR a city child—care by a college woman 
on her farm in Maine for the summer or 
until late fall. Address 2812 Survey. 


VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES: 
Post-Graduate course in District Nursing, 
four months, is given at the four training 
centres of the Order at Ottawa, Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver. Salary during the 
course and good openings after successful 
terminations, For full information apply to 
the Chief Superintendent, 578 Somerset St., 
Ottawa. 


BOOKS BY MAIL—The Survey’s Book 
Department will mail promptly any book 
on any subject by any publisher. Send 
your order, with check or money order, to 
the Survey, 112 East 19 street, New York 
city. 


JOTTINGS 


(Continued from page 306) 
many mo.hers are called trom the home, the 
procection of children becomes especially im- 
portant and the neglect means paying the 
penalty in tuberculosis, malnutrition, youth- 
ful crime and degeneracy. For the play 
school children between the ages of six and 
fourteen will be specially selected according 
to their need. They will be placed under the 
guidance of a trained staff from nine to four 
daily and will receive “good food, baths, 
health recreation, and interesting education.” 
Application should be made at the league’s 
othces, 105 West 40 street, New York city. 


KOSSOVO DAY, to be celebrated on June 16 
by special services in American churches of 
all denominations, cormmemorates the suc- 
cessful repulse of the Turks in 1389 by the 
Serbian King Lazar. It symbolizes also the 
faithfulness of the little peasant people to 
Christian traditions through the centuries, 
until their final liberation from Turkish rule 
in the Balkan war of 1913. The anni- 
versary, this year, coincides with news of a 
fresh compact entered into between the 
South-Slavs of different nationalities for re- 
newed joint action against the Central Em- 
pires by the side of the Allies. A conference 
of representative southern Slavs will be held 
in New York city on June 17. Pierre de 
Lanux, French high commissioner, is author- 
ity for the statement that practically every 
available Serbian in America has gone to the 
Macedonian front through France. 


TWO recent events will, it is expected, 
greatly stimulate the enlistment of nurses 
for military service, and the entrance of 
women into training for nurses. One was 
the announcement of the establishment by 
Surgeon-General Gorgas, under plans ap- 
proved by the secretary of war, of an army 
school of nursing, with branches through- 
out the country. This school is open to 
women between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty-five. Girls with a high school edu- 
cation or its equivalent will be accepted, 
and while there is no obligation to serve 
abroad, the increase in the supply of nurses 
in this country will release graduate nurses 
for service overseas. The other event was 
the inauguration of a campaign by the 
American Red Cross to enroll 25,000 nurses 
before January 1 for assignment to the army 
and navy nurse corps and for public health 
service. There are now in the army 12,000 
nurses, about 4,000 of whom are abroad. 


COMPULSORY part-time education up to 
the age of eighteen was the most important 
of the first three provisions of the great 
education bill which passed through com- 
mittee stage in the British parliament last 
week and is thereby practically assured en- 
actment. An amendment that such attend- 
ance should be contingent on the written 
wish of the child’s parents, was defeated by 
106 votes to 29. An amendment to raise the 
compulsory age of school attendance from 
five to six also was defeated, upon the under- 
taking of Mr. Fisher, the minister of educa- 
tion, that a new type of nursery school will 
be generally introduced for these young 
children. “I think one of the quite definite 
developments among a large section of work- 
ing people lately is the growing demand for 
improved education,’ wrote a foremost Eng- 
lish social reformer to the Survey in a letter 
just received. “Fisher’s bill will act as a 
great stimulus in this direction, though many 
of the more progressive people think that he 
should have gone much further. He felt, 
however, that with a ‘stale’ House of Com- 
mons this was as much as he could possibly 
do.” 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 


Order pamphlets from publishers 


Convalescent Ciuss: A Pian ror REHABILITA- 
tion. By George Edward Barton, director of 
Consolation House, Clifton Springs, New York. 


Girts anp Kuaxr. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates. 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Immicration Literature distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


Is tHe Curtp a Goop Investment? Kips Bay 
Neighborhood Association, 799 Second Avenue, 
New York city. 


Maxine THe Boss EFrricrEent. 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


The Beginnings of 


New VenTurRES oF FartH. Suggestions for greater 
, achievement through prayer, a cycle for a month, 
15 cents each, $1.50 a dozen, $10.00 a 100. Gen- 
eral War-Time Commission of the Churches, 105 
East 22 Street, New York. 


Tue Story or Co-operation. By Agnes D. War- 
basse. 16 pp. 5 cents. Published by The 
Co-operative League of America, 2 West 13th 
St., New York. 


You SHoutp Know Asour Crepir Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 78 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty Cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3; official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Origi- 
nal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and book reviews. 
American Physical Education Association; 93 
Westford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus~ 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Negro. General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


Public Health Nurse; quarterly; $1 a y 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


year; na- 
600: 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly imser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Community Center AssocraTIon, NATIONAL. Pitts- 
burgh, first week July. John Collier, pres.; sec’ y. 
Ed. L. Burchard, 617 C. St., Washington, D. C. 
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| ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORAM#OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Survey 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 


capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 


pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands, 


WARTIME SERVICE 


OW the Survey can serve” 
was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 
The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 


these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer. Phy, Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, AasPrM. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Sxo. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept of Child Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, Aaspim, Ncsw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fccca. 


General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 


Commission Government, So. 
Conservation, CcHL. 

[of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cua. 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cua. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Feccca, 
County Ywea. 
Crime, Sa. b 
PS Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and 
isabled Men. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 
EDUCATION 
Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 


Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., H1. 


Efficiency Work. Bmpr. 
Electoral Reform, T1, Apri. 
Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rar. 

Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Nema. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Kussell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 


Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soe. for Cont. of Cancer. 
ier. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Fneenics Registrv. 
Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 
sath Assn. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Nesw, Newa, Rar. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, Aacy. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Netc. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, Apma, 


IMMIGRATION 
Im, Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywcea. 
Industrial Education, RercpM. 
INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 


Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywcea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 


Natl. Wom. Trade 


Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., 


Dept. Ind. Studies. 


Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Newa, Niws. 

Insanity, Ncmn. 

Institutions, AHEA, - 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 

Labor Laws, Aatr., Ncie. 

Legislative Reform, Apri. 


Fececa. 


for Study one Prevt. Tuberculosis. 


LIBRARIES 
Sage Fdn. 


Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Nema. 
Mountain hites, Rsr. 
Municipal Gorenae Sein NrFs. 
Negro Asnining, 21s re 
NetehBnctoed ork, Nis. 
Nursing, ApHa, Norun. 

Open Air Schools, Naspr. 

Peace, AIL. 

Peonage, Naacr. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, APA, PRaa. 
Prostitution, AsHa, Mss. 
Protection Women Workers, Nras. 
Public Health, Norun. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


Russ. Library. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Art, Rar. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee nstitute. 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nspywca, Nwweymca, APEA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, 


Sanatoria, Nasprt. 


Self-Government, Niww, AIL. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 


Sex Education, AsHa, Mssu. 
Schools, Auga, Hi, Tt. 
Short Ballot, Sxo. 

Social Hygiene, Asua, Mssu. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Nwweymca, Pota. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, RsF. 


SURVEYS 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa. 


and Ex, 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
Tacyw. 


Tuberculosis Naspt. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AALL. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywca 
Gwec, Nwwermca, Rercpm. 


WOMEN 


Amer. 
Natl. 


Home Economics Assn. 
Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
League for Woman’s Service . 


Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Work for Soldiers, Natl. War Work Counci 


Y. M. C. Assns. of U. S., Gwee. 
Working Girls, Iacyw, Nras, Nuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation} 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF Geen MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St.,- ee 
more. iterature. xhibits, Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education, Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M.D., gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
phlets upon request; membership $5; sustaining 
$10. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
9F CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
tions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
spe ee Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
nished. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky,: sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen inkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 


guides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
Conducts National Americanization program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
- Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, mgr. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
-CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
| Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
_ lord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
denominational and inter-denominational war-time 


“section surveys camp conditions; promotes 


€rection of inter-church buildings; other general 
war-time work. 105 East 22d Street, New York. 
a 

| HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
_G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. Rogers, treas.; 
DY. H: Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. Trains 
“Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 


Sit epee eaeaS 
>» 


vernment school. Free illustrated literature. 


[ADVERTISEMENT ] 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC,—Pres. Charles W. Eliot, 
acting sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, M. D., 50 Beacon 
St., Boston. For sex instruction and for the 
suppression of commercialized vice and venereal 
disease. Circulars and reading list upon request. 
Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Memberships: 
Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 state branches. Industrial and _ agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F, Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Boston; William T. 
Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
General organization to discuss principles of hu- 
manitarian effort and increase efficiency of agencies. 
Publishes proceedings annual meetings, monthly 
bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Mem- 
bership, $3. Main division and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. Herman Biggs. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord, 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Dr. G. Macfie Campbell. 
Organization of Social Forces, W. J. Norton. 


Uniting of Native and Foreign Born, Graham 
Taylor. 4 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and’ 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with governmant agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. ¥ 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Object: To stimulate the extension of publ\ 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. ul- 
letins sent to members, 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations wit 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth ave., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clini¢s, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’n; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public, attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir.; 130 E, 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ucation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, eommission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
hes John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Brune Lasker. 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


THE SCHEMES OF THE KAISER 


By JULIETTE ADAM. Translated from the French by J. O. P. Bland. Net, $1.50 


Madame Adam, one of the most distinguished literary figures of France for a generation, and generally known to 
her countrymen as La Grande Francaise, has labored unceasingly through every sort of discouragement and opposi- 
tion for forty-five years to awaken France to the German peril and to keep green the hope of restoration of stolen 
Alsace-Lorraine. i 

The chapters in this volume form a most illuminating and prophetic analysis of Kaiser Wilhelm the Second in 
his career of European mischief-maker, and are a striking testimony to the courage and extraordinary political fore- 
sight of their author. 


THE LAST OF THE ROMANOFS 


By CHARLBHS RIVET, Petrograd Correspondent of the Paris “Temps.” Translated, with an Introduction by 
Hardress O’Grady. ITlustrated. Net, $3.00 


Mgr. Oure de France says: Published a few weeks after the Russian Revolution (the last chapter bears the date 
of May, 1917), ‘“‘ The Last of the Romanofs,” by Mr. Charles Rivet, who knows Russia (that is, as well as one can 
know her) and was correspondent of the “Temps” at Saint-Petersburg, later Petrograd, gives a complete picture, in 
its conciseness, living and above all true, of the lamentable crisis which marked the whole reign of this unfortunate 
Nicholas II, who brought about, from loss to loss, from ineapacity to incapacity and from neurosis to madness the 
ruin of the Empire of Peter the Great. All this part of the book is excellent, and of the most lively interest, with 
its sketches of Russian traits, the social classes, the government, the tchinovnism, the police system, the parties at 
court, the influence of the Empress, even to the ignominy of Rasputin and the ministerial treason of Sturmer and 


Protopopof. 


ACTIONS AND REACTIONS IN RUSSIA 


By R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL. 


Net, $5.00 


The New York Herald says: ‘‘ One of the most cleverly written books on the great war that has been turned out 
so far. It is not only filled with valuable information gathered at first hand by the author, but it is written in a 
breezy, humorous devil-may-care style that is refreshing in the extreme. A wonderfully entertaining book, filled 
with fine anecdote and character sketches, grimly humorous, human, intimate, brilliant, striking.” 


THE INDIAN CORPS IN FRANCE 
By LIEUT.-COL. J. W. B. MEREWETHER. Net, $4.00 


4 ; 
This history, which has been compjled with the as- 
sistance of the official records and the narratives and 
diaries of officers of the Corps, as well as from 
notes made by the authors while employed ont ‘the’ 
Corps Staff, aims at placing on record the wtn- 
varnished account of the operations in which the 
Corps was engaged in France in 1914-15, and of the 
deeds of units and individuals so far as these can 
be accurately ascertained. It possesses the advantage 
of having been carefully checked, as regards the 
strictest historical portion of the book, by the Corps 
Commander, General Sir James Willcocks, and by 
a number of officers who took part in the various 
engagements. 


INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


A symposium on the situation after the war and How 
to Meet It. Edited by HUNTLY CARTER. 
Net, $2.00 


This remarkable symposium contains the results of an 
inguiry undertaken recently to ascertain the opinions 
held by a large number of distinguished English men 
and women as to the labor problems which must be 
faced after the war. : 

Most stimulating and suggestive for those who are 
already considering how to meet the situation after 
the war in this and other countries. 


A YEAR IN RUSSIA 
By MAURICE BARING. Net, $2.50 


The Argonaut says: ‘The book in which he 
described his experience during the famous period 
of the revolution that brought the first Duma. There 
is no writer today that knows Russia better or who 
is in closer or more intelligent sympathy with her 
people and their self-expression in literature.” 


THROUGH LIFE AND ROUND 
THE WORLD 


By RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. Net, $3.50 


New York Tribune says: “We have seen nothing 
better than Mr. Blathwayt’s book. It gives us many 
chapters of life, every one of which is just one good 
thing after another. The greatest excellence is the 
marvellous versatility and adaptability of the man.” 


INSIDE CONSTANTINOPLE 


A Diplomatist’s Diary During the Dardanelles Expe- 
dition. By LEWIS EINSTEIN. Net, $1.50 


The New York Times says: ‘“ Mr. Hinstein, who has 
long been connected with the diplomatic service of 
the United States, was sent to Turkey early in 1915 
as special agent to assist Ambassador Morgenthau, 
who had under his protection the interests of the 
Entente nations. He had been there previously as a 
membér of the American embassy during the latter 
years of Abdul Hamid’s reign and the Turkish revolu- 
tion, and therefore his knowledge of Turkish affairs 
ed people makes his observations all the more 
valuable.” 


THE LIMITS OF PURE DEMOCRACY 


By W. H. MALLOCK. Net, $6.00 


The New York Herald says: “The author is very 
ingenious and convincing in his arguments, and his 
masterly satire adds tremendously to the entertain- 
ment which the reader derives from his writing. 

“The political arguments are up to date, for they 
deal directly with modern socialistic movements which 
are the outgrowth of the world at war, and it even 
includes the recent revolution in Russia. 

“Tt is brilliant, thorough and profound, and there 
is not a single one of its nearly four hundred pages 
that does not contain’ food for serious thought and 
speculation.” 


STATE SERVICES 


By GEORGE RADFORD. Net, $1.50 


In this work we have the conclusions of a man who 
has studied the subject long and keenly; he is single- 
minded, and he writes as a man who has his heart 
in the right place, all its efforts being directed to the 
public good. It is a book that should be widely 
read ; it eannot help proving useful. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
ECONOMICS 


By J. TAYLOR PEDDIE. Net, $2.50 


The author gives the full authorized translation of 
the Paris “ Recommendations” drawn up at the 
Allied Economie Conference in 1916, and with these 
as a foundation outlines a new and coherent system 
of economics based on the organization of the entire 
resources of a nation. 


LAST WORDS ON GREAT ISSUES 


By J. BEATTIE CROZIER. 


The New York Herald says: “They deal with religio 


Net, $3.50 
faith, spiritualism, politics, and sociology. They are 


straightforward, plain spoken and dynamic. One cannot doubt his utter sincerity, for he convinces one that he has 
set down, the results of his knowledge of life as he has seen it. 
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